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FOR  MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 


Dear  Friend,  —  With  great  pleasure  I  dedicate  this 
little  work,  written  in  the  interest  of  peace,  as  a  token 
to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  you  have  devoted 
your  public  life  in  the  great  crusade  against  war. 
You  have,  by  the  power  of  your  pen,  and  the  vigor  of 
your  eloquence,  helped  greatly  to  change  the  opinion 
and  policy  of  this  country  in  the  direction  of  peace, 
by  setting  forth  the  manifold  evils  of  war,  and  by 
placing  before  the  people  a  better  way  for  the  settle- 
ment of  national  differences  by  the  substitution  of 
International  Law  and  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

Had  the  enlightened  views  which  you  have  advo- 
cated been  adopted  by  the  Nations,  especially  of 
France  and  Prussia,  Europe  would  not  have  been 
convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  late  terrible  fratricidal 
war  ;  these  two  nations  would  not  have  poured  out 
their  life  blood  like  water  ;  and  the  political  sky  of 
Europe  would  not  now  be  surcharged  with  elements 
dangerous  to  the  tranquility  of  the  Continent. 

May  you  long  be  spared  to  labor  on  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  work,  sustained  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  friends  of  peace  in  every  land, 

"  Until  the  pen  shall  supersede  the  sword, 
And  right,  not  might,  shall  be  the  lord." 

I  remain,      » 

Yours  faithfully, 

LEWIS  APPLETON. 
Birmingham,  nth  month  4th,  1872. 
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INTKODUCTOBY  CHAPTEE. 


T)EFOEE  proceeding  with  my  narrative  of  a  visit 
-^  to  the  Battle-fields  of  Sedan,  Gravelotte,  Spiche- 
ren  and  Worth,  with  occasional  references  to  some  of 
the  bombarded  Towns,  visited  in  the  course  of  my 
Journey,  I  will  briefly  glance  at  some  of  those 
political  causes,  which  plunged  these  two  foremost 
nations,  France  and  Prussia,  into  the  late  terrible 
War. 

Spain  was  anxious  for  a  King,  as  the  healing  balm 
for  some  of  her  constitutional  maladies,  and  Prim,  the 
Cromwell  of  the  Eevolution,  who  had  been  persever- 
ingly  throwing  out  his  line,  with  such  a  tempting 
bait,  into  nearly  every  Eoyal  Court  in  Europe,  and  as 
uniformly  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  bite,  at  last 
secured  one,  a  man,  as  he  believed,  after  his  own 
heart — one  of  those  numerous  Princes  in  Germany,  a 
younger  Scion  of  the  Eoyal  House  of  Hohenzollern, 
Prince  Leopold  Sig-maringen,  who,  possessing  but  a 
Colonelcy  in  the  Hussars,  was  naturally  anxious, 
equally  as  the  Eoyal  defender  of  the  "  Divine  right 
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of  Kings, "  for  his  promotion  to  the  first  vacant 
throne  in  Europe.  Immediately  on  the  Government 
at  the  Tuilieries  being  informed  of  this  terrible  crime 
against  the  honour  and  the  prestige  of  France,  by 
the  exercise  of  Spain  of  her  undoubted  right  in  the 
choice  of  a  King,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  instructing 
Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador,  to  the  Court  at 
Berlin,  to  interrogate  Bismarck,  and  to  demand  an 
explanation.  But  Bismarck  was  conveniently  absent 
from  the  Capital,  on  the  ground,  it  is  believed,  of 
ill-health;  his  deputy  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction, 
and  was,  moreover,  without  instructions  from  the 
Chancellor;  and  the  King  was  at  his  favourite 
retreat  at  Ems.  To  Ems  Benedetti  is  ordered 
forthwith  to  repair;  but  by  some  inexplicable 
blundering  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  important 
mission,  he  only  hastens  the  impending  rupture 
between  the  two  Powers.  Meeting  the  King  as  he 
was  taking  his  accustomed  promenade,  Benedetti 
plunges  rudely  into  that  delicate  controversy, 
breaking  that  official  reserve  which  the  negociations 
at  this  momentous  crisis  demand  should  not  be 
rashly  entered  upon ;  when  he  is  politely  informed 
that  Prince  Leopold,  at  the  solicitation  of  parental 
authority,  has  renounced  his  candidature  in  deference 
to  France  j  and  to  make  it  clear,  the  official  renuncia- 
tion in  the  Cologne  Gazette  is  given  him  to  read. 

The  French  Ambassador,  acting  no  doubt  upon  the 
suicidal  instructions  he  had  received  from  Paris,  in 
the  most  informal  and  undiplomatic  manner,  not 
satisfied  with  this  withdrawal,  demands  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  should  give  a  guarantee,  a  distinct 
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assurance,  that  neither  now  nor  hereafter  shall  that 
candidature  be  revived.  Neither  the  proposal  nor  the 
manner  of  presenting  it  was  conformable  to  Royal 
usage,  nor  agreeable  to  the  Boyal  mind;  and  Benedetti 
is  not  only  refused  a  hearing,  but  emphatically 
assured  by  the  "  Aide-de-camp  "  to  the  King  that  he 
declines  giving  such  a  promise.  This  remarkable 
interview  closes,  and  the  political  horizon,  which  Earl 
Granville  had  declared  a  few  days  before,  upon  taking 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  through  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Lord  Clarendon,  to  be  so  tranquil,  now 
appeared  dark,  and  threatening  an  international 
storm.  At  this  serious  juncture  of  events,  Bismarck 
appears  on  the  scene,  just  when  he  is  not  required ; 
and  to  aggravate  matters  very  considerably  he  causes 
to  be  published  in  the  Norddeutschen  Zeitung  (the 
official  organ  of  his  Government)  some  doubtful 
statements,  implying  that  the  King  had  publicly 
snubbed  the  Imperial  Ambassador  of  France;  and 
that  thereupon  the  latter  had  returned  the 
compliment — an  idle  squib,  which  was  flashed  by 
telegraph  from  Berlin  through  Europe. 

No  doubt  to  give  a  European  publicity  to  such  a 
statement,  was  meant  as  an  intentional  affront  and 
humiliation  to  France;  and  in  the  then  inflamed  and 
disturbed  feeling  of  the  French  and  German  mind,  it 
must  be  admitted  was  an  act  of  great  imprudence,  if 
not  criminal,  on  the  part  of  a  great  statesman — that 
professed  and  sometimes  practised  a  conventional 
diplomacy.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  that  pending 
storm,  that  was  about  to  disturb  the  serene  atmos- 
phere of  European  politics,  one  bright  ray  illumined 
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for  an  interval  the  dark  horizon,  and  that  was,  the 
persevering  and  disinterested  exertions  of  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity  of  War.  For,  to  their  great  honor,  that 
Government,  true  to  their  national  traditions  of  a 
benevolent  neutrality,  true  to  the  popular  wish  of  the 
people  and  no  less  true  to  the  honorable  obligations 
of  a  great  Treaty,  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
incalculable  blessings  of  Peace  to  Europe,  by  appealing 
when  one  proposal  after  another  had  failed,  to  the 
XXIII  protocol  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  pacific  solution — a  Treaty  to  which 
Great  Britain,  alike  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  had  given  by  their  seal  and  signature,  their 
high  and  solemn  sanction.  That  friendly  overture, 
unhappily,  was  not  accepted,  France,  on  the  one  hand, 
asserting  that  the  difficulty  did  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty,  and  Prussia  excusing 
-herself  by  suggesting  that  France  should  take  the 
initiative.  Unhappily,  too,  other  causes  were  not 
wanting  to  complicate  matters  very  considerably,  and 
to  jeopardise  the  maintenance  of  Peace,  for  the  Due 
de  Grammont,  forgetful  of  the  dignified  and  calm 
attitude  befitting  the  responsible  office  he  held,  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  afiairs,  indulged  in  violent  and 
bellicose  language  from  the  tribune  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif ;  the  Press,  too,  oblivious  of  their  high  and 
delicate  vocation  as  Instructors  of  the  People,  lashed 
the  public  mind  into  an  ungovernable  fury  against 
Prussia,  calling  upon  the  soldiers  of  Jena  to  be  ready 
to  cross  the  Rhine ;  and  finally,  Ollivier,  the  Premier 
of  France,  recreant  to  his  avowed  love  for  peace, 
amidst  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled 
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senators,  with  a  light  heart  pronounced  that  awful 
declaration,  the  feat  of  a  clique,  by  which  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures — the 
flower  of  the  manhood  of  the  two  nations — were 
irrevocably  doomed  to  perish  by  a  horrible  and 
agonizing  death.  The  die  was  now  cast.  On  the  16th 
of  July,  the  official  declaration  of  hostilities  was 
despatched  to  Berlin.  In  Paris  there  were  great 
illuminations,  and  tumultuous  rejoicings,  for  they  had 
reversed  the  ancient  injunction — "  Let  not  him  that 
putteth  on  the  armour,  rejoice  like  him  that  taketh  it 
off;"  and  the  infatuated  students,  with  the  unwashed 
throng  subsidized  by  the  Government,  paraded  the 
streets,  shouting  "abas  la  Prusse,"  "a  Berlin,"  "a 
bas  Bismarck, "  "  Vive  la  guerre."  In  the  Prussian 
capital,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  welcomed 
King  William  as  he  returned  from  Ems,  and  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  were  received,  full  of 
indignation,  and  burning  with  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

The  final  issue  of  the  campaign  was  confidently 
anticipated  by  France  as  a  victorious  one,  though  it 
might  be  arduous  and  trying;  but  defeat  and 
disaster  were  not  for  one  moment  entertained,  as 
that  was  considered  impossible  with  such  an  immense 
army  and  with  such  weapons  of  destruction  as  the 
Chassepot  and  the  Mitrailleuse.  When,  however,  the 
streams  of  soldiers  for  the  front  had  ceased ;  when 
the  Marshals  and  Generals  of  France  had  taken  their 
posts  of  command;  and  when  the  Emperor,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  left  Paris  for  Metz,  to  take  the  Chief- 
tainship of  the  combined  armies  of  the  Empire,  then 
it  was  discovered  that  France  had  been  greatly 
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deceived;  that  she  had  placed  too  much  reliance  on 
the  confident  declarations  of  Marshal  le  Boeuf,  the 
Minister  for  War,  (when,  in  that  memorable  Council 
at  the  Tuileries,  he  declared,  striking  his  fist  on  the 
table,  that  France  was  "well"  prepared  to  fight  the 
greatest  military  power  "in  Europe,"  threatening  to 
throw  up  his  office  if  war  was  not  declared;)  and  that 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  an  unfounded  enthusiasm, 
by  the  vehement  swagger  of  Grammont  and  Eouher. 
It  was  then  too  late  to  indulge  in  recriminations  and 
abuse,  for  the  soldiers  of  Germany  were  steadily 
marching  to  meet  the  invader.  No  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion were  heard  across  the  border,  no  re-echoing  of 
the  wild  boasts  and  empty  threats  uttered  by  the. 
bribed  multitude  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  no  undue 
reliance  on  their  weapons  of  destruction,  for  they  felt 
the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility,  and  the  terrific 
character  of  the  struggle  that  was  before  them ;  and 
amidst  the  activity  of  all  ranks  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  what  they  believed  was  a  defence  of  home, 
hearth,  and  fatherland,  threatened  by  an  ambitious 
despot,  a  dark  pall  of  sadness  seemed  to  cover  the 
land;  and  instead  of  those  unseemly  manifestations 
of  untempered  mirth,  and  unnatural  joy,  we  read  of 
the  plaintive,  piercing  cry  of  weeping  and  anguish 
from  each  troubled  household  (for  the  soldiers  of 
Germany  are  the  breadwinners  of  their  land)  as  father, 
husband,  and  son,  donned  the  uniform  of  the  soldier, 
bade  a  long  and  last  farewell  to  all  at  home,  ere  he 
marched  to  the  front  to  die. 

We  now  enter  on  the  terrible  arena  of  the  "  battle 
of  the  warrior,  with  confused  noise,  and  garments 
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rolled  in  blood,"  that  mysterious  arbiter-ground, 
which  these  two  great  nations  had  selected  for  the 
settlement  of  this  international  quarrel.  The 
history  of  this  struggle, — of  its  many  sanguinary  and 
fiercely-fought  battles,  destruction  of  property,  desola- 
tion of  fair  and  fertile  provinces,  scenes  of  appalling 
horror,  of  carnage  of  an  unexampled  magnitude — it 
is  not  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  write 
chronologically,  for  they  have  been  brought  vividly 
but  painfully  home  to  the  public  mind,  by  the  graphic 
and  faithful  correspondence  of  special  writers,  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  they  have  pourtrayed.  The 
power  exercised  by  these  public  writers,  when  nations 
are  unhappily  plunged  into  such  lamentable  death 
throes  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  of  later 
times,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  with  few  exceptions 
that  they  have  wielded  their  great  influence  with 
commendable  fidelity  to  truth. 

Writers  in  former  times,  when  recording  the 
history  and  progress  of  a  great  battle,  gave  more  of 
the  romance  than  the  reality  of  the  horrid  strife, 
endeavouring  to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  around  the 
battle  scene,  and  hiding  from  view  its  sterner  and 
awful  realities.  The  phrases  "  our  fellows  rode  at 
them  in  brilliant  style" — "cutting  them  up  famously," 
"a  magnificent  bayonet  charge" — "a  great  and  glo- 
rious victory,"  &c.,  &c.,  are  now  substituted  for  "a 
squadron  of  cavalry  charged  a  battery,  but  was  smit- 
ten by  the  leaden  shower  to  the  earth,  never  to  rise 
again ;"  and  again  "  a  brigade  of  infantry  glided  out 
of  the  wood,  when  the  guns  opened  fire,  and  behind 
there  was  a  dark  track  of  fallen  struggling  men;" 
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and  again  "the  battle  is  ended,  and  the  stars  looked 
down  with  splendour,  through  the  canopy  of  smoke, 
on  miles  of  agony,  and  of  trampled,  blood-soaked 
harvest  fields."  Such  vivid  episodes  from  the  pen  of 
such  writers  as  Dr.  Eussell,  descriptive  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  or  the  advance  of  infantry  in  battle,  have 
stripped  war  of  some  of  its  false  glory  and  renown, 
and  by  such  faithful  representations,  clothed  in  their 
ghastly  realities  of  massacre  and  wholesale  murder, 
have  helped  largely  to  impress  the  mind,  and  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  world,  to  a  juster  and  truer 
sense  of  the  unutterable  horrors  and  curse  of  war. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  NAMTJR, 

May  28th,  1871. 

I  left  London  for  Dover  on  Friday  evening,  taking 
the  10.40  Steamer  for  Ostend;  but  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  Mail  bags,  we  did  not  leave  the  Pier  until 
past  11  o'clock.  The  night  was  tine,  and  the  sea  calm, 
so  I  kept  on  deck  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when  I  went 
below,  I  found  all  the  comfortable  seats  taken,  so  was 
compelled  to  lie  in  a  corner ;  but  the  snoring  of  other 
slumborers,  together  with  my  hard  bed,  prevented  my 
slumbering.  At  3.0  in  the  morning  I  went  on  deck, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise.  It  was  very 
pleasant  on  deck,  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  and  we  could 
just  discern  the  Belgian  coast,  and  the  Port  of  Ostend. 
On  landing,  I  underwent,  in  company  with  the  others, 
the  usual  examination,  but  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
having  the  ring  of  an  Englishman's,  passed  me  without 
any  trouble.  At  the  Station,  though  five  o'clock  a.m., 
breakfast  was  served  to  us.  At  seven  o'clock  my  train 
left  for  Brussels,  travelling  via  Ghent,  Alost  &c.,  and 
arrived  there  at  9.30.  As  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  I  returned  this  way,  I  thought  I  would  spend 
a  few  hours  in  the  capital  of  Belgium,  and  I  therefore 
repaired  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  in  the  Rue  Neuve — 
had  an  hour's  nap,  a  wash,  and  a  chat  with  an 
Englishman  who  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information, 
as  he  had  visited  Sedan,  Metz,  &c.,  &c. 
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Brussels  is  decidedly  a  handsome  city : — it  possesses 
some  very  fine  buildings ;  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  squares  in  Europe,  with  its  beau- 
tiful gothic  spire  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Chambre  des 
Representatives,  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  and  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Chapelle,  are  greatly  to  be  admired ;  and  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  beautiful  Park,  Boulevards, 
Bois  de  la  Cambre,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which 
are  all  open  to  the  public,  and  fashionably  resorted  to 
for  promenades  and  driving,  especially  just  now.  owing 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  charmed  with  music,  and  rare  flowers  and  plants. 
I  should  like  to  have  had  another  day  in  Brussels,  for 
the  capital  well  deserves  a  longer  stay.  I  think  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  city  of  reverence  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
historian,  and  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  certainly 
has  some  very  fine  commercial  establishments,  where 
the  goods  are  very  cheap;  above  all  the  famous  Mecklin 
lace  may  be  purchased  at  very  moderate  prices.  In 
the  afternoon,  I  visited  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate,  and  Palais  d' Industrie.  Members  were 
sitting  in  both  houses,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
in,  for  as  soon  as  they  saw  I  was  "  Anglais  ,"  an  escort 
was  sent  with  me,  and  a  good  seat  given  me  in  the 
Chambre  des  Representatives.  It  is  a  semicircular 
house,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  Court  of  Justice, 
though  a  little  more  ornamental. 

I  had  not  been  there  long  before  they  adjourned ; 
and  from  thence  I  crossed  a  paved  court,  to  the  Senate, 
or  House  of  Lords. —  A  more  gaudy  display  of  velvet 
and  gold  lace,  semicircular  in  shape ;  and  there  being 
an  important  debate  going  on,  and  a  full  house,  it  was 
quite  an  attractive  scene.  In  front,  on  a  raised  dais, 
sat  several  important  men,  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  no  doubt,  and  on  the  floor,  directly 
underneath  them,  the  reporters.  The  Senators  sat 
round  in  semicircle,  in  comfortable  red  cushioned  chairs. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  speaking  when  I 
went  in,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a  fine  speaker,  judging 
by  the  silence  that  reigned,  and  the  cheering  he  now 
and  then  received. 
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Leaving  the  Senate,  I  went  to  the  Palais  d' Industrie, 
and  spent  the  chief  time  in  the  gallery  of  pictures,  far 
exceeding,  for  supreme  beauty  and  execution,  anything 
I  have  ever  seen  before.  The  city  of  some  of  the  most 
renowned  painters  of  the  Flemish  school,  Reubens,  and 
Vandycke,  and  possessing  collections  from  Italy,  and 
Spain,  of  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Guido, 
Peregrine,  Velasquez  and  others,  the  grandeur  and 
par  excellence  of  those  kept  carefully  for  exhibition, 
may  well  be  supposed.  Leaving  the  Palais  d'Industrie, 
I  made  for  the  "  Cheniin  de  Fer  de  Luxembourg," 
taking  the  4.40  p.m..  train  for  Namur,  from  whence  I 
am  writing  this  letter,  and  staying  Sunday. 

In  the  Capital,  as  in  all  the  Flemish  towns  I  have 
passed  through,  the  visitor  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  enthusiastic  loyalty  paid  to  royalty,  especially  to  the 
late  Leopold  the  First  and  their  present  King.  In  every 
principal  room  is  generally  to  be  seen  the  painting 
or  the  engraving  of  one  or  both,  and  monuments  in  the 
chief  squares  to  their  honour.  There  is  no  fear  of  a 
Flemish  Republic  yet  awhile,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  the  Belgian  Government,  and  the  Press  have 
declared  war  against  any  Communist  who  may  cross 
the  frontier,  shews  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  public 
mind.  They  have  caught  some  of  these  revolutionists 
already,  red-handed  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  shed 
in  Paris,  and  hold  them  for  the  Versailles  Government. 
I  wish  our  government  would  do  the  same.  Another 
feature  in  Brussels,  and  elsewhere  in  Belgium,  is  the 
exceeding  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  the  Belgians 
towards  Englishmen  :  perhaps  it  is  the  same  towards 
other  nationalities,  but  I  realise  it  in  a  marked  way. 

Leaving  Brussels,  I  proceed  to  Namur,  where  I  am. 
stopping  to-day.  It  is  a  quiet  town  of  about  25,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  noted  for  its  citadel  built  on  a 
craggy  rock,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  It  has  sustained  many 
sieges,  and  been  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  with 
hostile  armies.  It  is  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium,  as  its 
manufactures  consist  of  cutlery,  arms,  iron  and  copper 
goods.  The  Sabbath  is  little  observed,  for  the  shops 
are  all  open  to-day,  though  not  much  business  appears 
to  be  done,  except  perhaps  in  the  cigar  and  spirit  trades. 
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In  some  of  the  principal  streets,  opposite  the  Hotels 
and  Cafes,  chairs  and  tables  are  conveniently  arrranged 
outside,  and  thus  the  people  smoke  and  drink  quietly. 
Bavarian  beer  is  the  common  beverage,  spirits  are  very 
little  used,  and  drunkenness  is  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule.  Military  men  are  very  numerous,  dressed 
well,  and  appear  sturdy  well-built  men.  The  Police 
have  a  military  appearance,  with  the  sword  and  kepi, 
and  tunic.  Military  expenditure  must  be  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  judging  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  dress  and  number  of  soldiers  to  be  seen. 
Having  no  naval  expenditure  to  meet  must  make 
it  easier,  but  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  withdrawn  from 
productive  industry,  must  be  a  loss  to  the  nation :  and 
the  direct  cost  itself  must  make  it  burdensome  to  the 
people.  Namur  has  several  large  Churches, — the  fine 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Loup;  the  latter  is  a  venerable  pile,  and  the  interior 
very  grand,  with  its  floors,  pillars,  and  walls  made  of 
marble,  the  latter  hung  with  fine  paintings.  Oak 
carvings  are  very  numerous  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
warriors;  confessional  bureaus  at  every  turn,  and  many 
persons  of  both  sexes  waiting  their  turn  to  pour  into 
the  ears  of  an  invisible  Melchizideck,  through  a  tiny 
aperture,  their  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission,  being 
penitent ;  gorgeous  altars  with  the  communion  tables, 
screened  from  public  approach  by  curtains  and  railings, 
and  hanging  round  them  are  golden  candlesticks 
innumerable,  lighted  with  6  feet  tapers  ;  then  banners 
and  flowers,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  indescribable 
fooleries.  Several  beautifully  executed  carvings  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Nativity,  crown  the 
scene.  The  idea  is  conveyed,  in  surveying  the  whole 
scene,  of  some  Hall  of  Science,  Art,  and  Beauty ;  not  a 
building  for  Divine  "Worship ;  all  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
tickle  the  imagination,  and  to  pour  rich  offerings  into 
the  lap  of  the  priesthood.- 

To-morrow,  I  start  for  Sedan,  by  way  of  Givet  and 
Mezieres,  but  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
all  the  way  by  rail,  as  the  line  was  ruthlessly  destroyed 
through  the  exigencies  of  war. 
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Hotel  de  la  Croix  d'Or,  SEDAN, 

June  2nd,  1871. 

After  posting  my  last  letter  at  Namur,  I  took  the 
train  for  Givet,  hoping  in  an  hour  or  so,  to  arrive  in 
French  Territory,  and  to  be  on  the  battle-field  of  Sedan ; 
but  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  a  fate 
awaited  me  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate,  and 
that  might  have  been  attended  with  serious  results. 
It  arose  from  the  fact  of  my  not  having  a  passport, 
which,  when  I  left  England,  was  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  appears  that,  since  the  affairs  in  Paris,  and 
especially  within  the  last  few  days,  the  Gendarmes,  and 
Commissioners  of  Police,  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
had  received  special  instructions,  to  let  no  one  of 
whatever  nation,  pass  without  a  passport;  and  very 
proper  and  necessary  at  this  awful  juncture.  Already 
thirty  or  forty  Communists  have  been  arrested  on 
Belgian  territory,  and  numbers  who  had  passed  through 
successfully,  but  who,  on  arriving  in  Belgium  had 
found  there  no  Asylum,  had  sought  to  regain  French 
territory,  have  been  taken  in  attempting  to  re-cross. 
Such  an  one  I  was  taken  to  be.  I  observed  as  I 
alighted  at  the  Station,  men  under  arms, — some  old 
French  soldiers  of  the  1st  Empire — and  on  passing 
them,  they  gave  me  a  fierce  glance,  which  was  intensi- 
fied by  their  drawn  sabres,  and  fixed  bayonets.  All 
went  well  during  the  examination  of  my  luggage,  but 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  answering  the  questions  of  the 
Commissioner  awaited  me  ;  he  ordered  my  pockets  to 
be  searched,  superintended  the  re-examination  of  my 
portmanteau,  and  finally  ordered  my  arrest,  placing  me 
between  two  of  these  aforesaid  fierce  gendarmes ;  and 
thus  marched  me  off  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  I 
patiently  waited,  trembling  lest  any  moment  they 
would  carry  a  practical  movement  into  execution  with 
their  sabres  across  my  throat,  which  they  threatened  to 
do,  as  they  again  and  again  shouted  the  word 
"  Communist,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  had  escaped  from 
Paris,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Commune. 

Seeing  their  fierceness,  and  incredulity,  I  wrote  a 
telegram  to  the  British  Consul  at  Brussels,  explaining 
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my  position,  and  demanding  British  protection.  This 
frightened  them,  and  they  became  more  conciliatory, 
and  after  a  consultation,  another  examination  of  my 
luggage  and  pockets,  and  "finding  no  fault  in  me" 
they  determined  to  let  me  return  to  Brussels  by  the 
evening  train,  but,  in  the  meantime,  keeping  me  under 
guard.  By  this  time,  a  great  crowd  had  surrounded 
the  station,  and  accordingly,  lunpackedH.  S.  Newman's 
admirable  French  tracts,  arranged  them  for  distribution 
and  gave  to  each  that  came  in  a  packet.  They  read 
them  with  apparent  interest,  and  when  the  chief 
Commissioner  came  (a  very  determined  and  passionate 
man)  I  handed  him  a  packet  also ;  he  gave  me  a  look 
of  surprise,  as  if  half -ashamed  of  his  swaggering 
conduct  towards  me ;  and  after  a  pause,  expressed  his 
regret  for  what  had  happened,  and  flinging  his  arms 
wildly  he  said  ' '  a  Bruxelles  pour  passport  a  Givet  vis 
a  vis— a  Metz,  a  Sedan,  a  Strasburg,  a  Paris,"  evidently 
meaning  by  what  he  said,  that  such  papers  could  be 
distributed  to  his  countrymen. 

At  5.  35  p.m.,  after  nearly  a  whole  day's  detention, 
I  returned  into  Belgium,  escorted  across  the  frontier  by 
a  solitary  soldier,  who  delivered  me  safely  to  the  Belgian 
Commissioner  at  Dinant,  with  the  following  despatch 
from  Givet. 

€hminslu:J?Eriicr<Est.         Le   M.    Lewis   Appleton,    sujet 
anglais,  age  de  32  ans. 

COMMISSARIAT  ^nu  en  F^nce  par  lfi    train  de   Belgique,  & 

SPECIAL  DE  POLICE    mi^i  47  minutes,  aujourd'hui  29me. 

DE  N'ayant    pas     de    papiers    etablissant    son 

GIVET.  identite,  et  ne  pouvant  f ournir  de  renseigne- 

ments,  faute  de  pouvoir  ou  vouloir  parler 
frangais,  est  renvoye  a  la  frontiere  d'ou  il  vient 
en  execution  desordres  du  Gouvernement  fran- 
Sais,  en  date  du  21  Avril,  1871. 

Givet,  le  29  Mai,  1871. 
Le  Commissaire  Special  de  Police, 
Z.  MENAGE. 

'  Thankful  for  small  mercies,  it  was  satisfactory  for  me 
to  know  myself  safe  in  the  railway  carriage  en  route 
for  Brussels  to  the  British  consulate.  On  my  arrival 
I  made  for  the  "Prince  of  Wales"  Hotel,  kept  by  an 
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English  family.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to 
meet  one's  own  countrymen ;  and  as  I  had  not  seen  an 
English  newspaper  since  I  had  left  England,  I  found 
quite  a  feast  of  varied  intelligence,  and  of  much  that  I 
had  wished  to  know.  The  following  morning,  I  had  an 
interview  with  the  English  Ambassador,  John  Savile 
Lurnley,  Esq.,  a  most  affable  and  agreeable  man. 
Satisfying  himself  of  my  identity  by  letters  in  my 
pocket,  he  at  once  granted  me  the  necessary  credential. 
By  the  same  evening  I  braved  once  more  the  French 
frontier  at  Givet,  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  and  sped  on  my  way  for  Sedan 
On  the  platform  at  Givet  station  I  was  accosted  by 
a  German,  who  had  been  resident  in  England,  named 
Otto  Brandt,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Antwerp  to 
Mouzon,  to  make  a  search  for  the  remains  of  his  only 
brother,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  at  the  bridge  of  Mouzon,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  recover  the  remains, 
and  to  have  them  brought  home  to  Halles,  near  Leip- 
zig. His  aged  father  and  mother,  living  at  Halles  had 
begged  permission  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  recover 
the  body,  and,  it  having  been  granted,  he  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed on  the  difficult  task  of  search.  It  is  a  mournful 
mission  for  him,  but  he  keeps  in  good  spirits,  and  he 
is  very  useful  as  -German  interpreter.  In  our  journey 
to  Sedan  several  officers  of  the  German  Army  got  into 
the  same  train  with  us,  men  who  had  been  through 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  from  Worth  to  Paris,  and 
who  looked  bronzed  and  marred  from  exposure  to  its 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  who  wore  on  their  breasts 
the  medals  for  valour  and  good  fortune.  They  were 
mostly  of  the  107th  Regiment  of  the  line,  the  regiment 
that  suffered  heavy  losses  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  being 
nearly  destroyed  at  the  village  of  Lamoncelles  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  September.  They  talked 
much  to  our  young  German,  who  interpreted  any- 
thing that  was  especially  interesting.  On  arriving  at 
Charleville  we  alighted,  and  in  company  with  one  of 
the  German  officers  we  walked  over  to  Mezieres,  about 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  Charleville.  Mezieres  was  laid 
siege  to,  and  taken  from  the  French  after  thirty- six 
hours'  bombardment.  .It  is  very  much  damaged,  the 
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Church  especially,  which  is  all  but  destroyed,  and 
many  houses  are  mere  shells.  A  regiment  of  Saxons 
were  in  the  town,  and,  being  the  first  German  soldiers 
we  had  seen,  they  attracted  our  attention,  the  uniform 
of  whom  is  so  familiar — the  short  green  coat,  and  the 
famous  helmet.  They  are  a  sturdy,  thickset  class  of 
men,  most  of  them  with  light  hair,  and  a  great  many 
with  spectacles. 

We  left  Mezieres  at  4  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Sedan 
exactly  at  five.  As  we  travelled  along  and  neared 
Sedan,  we  passed  the  scenes  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts of  the  1st  of  September.  Huge  mounds  of 
earth  unturfed  and  unenclosed,  some  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  yards  in  length  mark  the  spot  where  forty, 
fifty,  or  one  hundred  bodies  lie  in  their  sleep  of  death. 
Slightly  parodising  we  may  say  : — 

"  No  useless  coffins  enshroud  their  breasts, 
!NTor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  they  wound  them  ; 
But  they  lay  like  warriors  taking  their  rest 
With  their  martial  cloaks  around  them." 

The  last  station  before  Sedan,  Doncherry,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  during 
the  battle,  and  here  in  the  evening  a  severe  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  with  the  retreating  French, 
and  much  slaughter  resulted. 

The  station  of  Sedan  is  but  a  shed,  the  former  sta- 
tion having  been  destroyed,  and  a  close  conflict  took 
place  at  this  point  for  its  possession.  An  omnibus 
took  us  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix  D'Or,  or  the  Golden 
Cross,  in  the  Rue  Roehefacault.  Immediately  opposite 
to  us,  in  theTurenne  square,  is  the  celebrated  monument 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  the  famous  general  who,  200  years 
ago,  conquered  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  Germany, 
and  who  by  inexorable  necessity  wrung  it  from  the 
vanquished  Teuton.  History  has  repeated  itself,  for 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  this  Sedan,  the  city  of 
Turenne,  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honour,  be- 
comes the  scene  200  years  afterwards  of  the  great  Teu- 
tonic victory  which  leads  to  the  reconquest  of  these 
two  fair  and  fertile  provinces,  and,  more  remarkable 
still,  Bazeilles,  the  birthplace  of  Turenne,  and  where 
stood  his  home  and  castle,  is  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and 
its  defenceless  population  put  to  the  sword. 
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Sedan  !  how  many  strange  reminiscences  and  con- 
flicting reflections  recur  to  the  mind  at  the  thought  of 
my  being  in  this  place,  once  an  unimportant  stronghold 
and  manufacturing  town  on  a  small  scale,  with  its  in- 
dustrious and  peaceful  population,  but  now  historically 
celebrated-  as  being  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles  between  the  armies  of  France  and  the 
armies  of  Germany  ;  a  struggle  for  the  military  supre- 
macy between  the  Teuton  and  the  Gaul,  resulting  in  a 
most  disastrous  issue  to  France,  and  that  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  calamity  to  the  French  nation — a 
disaster  that,  following  in  the  uninterrupted  train  of 
the  disasters  of  Weissenburg,  Woerth,  Spicberen,  and 
Gravelotte,  precipitated  the  downfall  of  a  Govern- 
ment, the  collapse  of  the  Bonapartist  dynasty,  the 
flight  of  an  Empress,  the  captivity  of  an  Emperor,  the 
surrender  of  a  vast  army,  and  that  finally  bequeathed 
Anarchy,  Revolution,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  the 
Empire.  On  the  evening  of  that  eventful  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, terrible  must  have  been  the  scene  that  was 
witnessed  in  this  doomed  town  amongst  its  terror- 
stricken  defenders,  no  less  than  outside  where  the 
work  of  carnage  had  been  raging  from  early  morn. 
Let  us  picture  the  former.  The  vanquished  hosts  of 
France  fleeing  for  refuge  within  the  ramparts  from  the 
devouring  element  of  a  murderous  artillery  outside ; 
whilst  inside  a  mixed  multitude,  surging  to  and  fro, 
blockading  every  street  and  alley  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  massacre  that  threatened  them.  The  roar  of 
the  cannon  outside  ;  the  distant  shouts  of  a  victorious 
army ;  the  loud  universal  moan  of  dying  and  wxmnded 
men ;  the  growl  of  the  mitrailleuse ;  the  booming  of 
the  cannon;  the  flaming  shells  crashing  down,  killing, 
and  maiming  in  every  direction  ;  an  affrighted  soldiery 
choking  every  available  avenue,  heaping  imprecations 
on  their  leaders,  and  threatening  insubordination  and 
revenge.  Such  a  scene  is  undescribably  horrible  ;  but 
such  scenes  had  an  awful  reality  on  that  fatal  day,  and 
each  square  and  alley  were  choked  with  a  maddened 
soldiery,  and  had  it  not  been  that  at  an  early  hour  the 
white  flag  was  hoisted,  the  whole  town  would  have 
been  in  flames,  and  150,000  human  beings,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  men,  women,  and  children  would  have  been 
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massacred.  At  the  bridges  crossing  the  Meuse  a  great 
loss  of  life  appears  to  have  occurred,  for  at  4  o'clock 
the  German  Artillery  were  in  a  position  to  shell  the 
bridges,  which  they  did  as  the  retreating  army  passed 
over,  and  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  French  Artillery 
were  jammed  together,  the  latter  crushing  the  former, 
and  the  Artillery  of  the  enemy  devastating  the  whole. 
I  have  visited  several  of  the  bridges  where  these 
dreadful  massacres  took  place.  The  houses  of  the 
town  were,  with  few  exceptions,  not  much  injured, 
though  here  and  there  is  plainly  visible  a  wide  gap 
caused  by  a  shell  or  a  cannon-ball.  We  have  engaged 
for  to-morrow  the  services  of  a  guide,  an  Englishman, 
of  the  name  of  Thompson.  In  a  few  days  I  will 
write  luore  fully. 
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June  3rd,  1871. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  my  safe  arrival  at 
this  renowned  city,  late  last  evening,  from  Thionville, 
but  before  I  say  anything  of  my  journey  here,  and 
of  Metz  with  her  vast  forts  and  fortifications,  and  the 
city  itself,  I  must  begin  where  I  left  off  in  my  last 
letter. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  found  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Croix  D'Or.  The  Table  D'Hote  was  at 
6.30  p.m.,  and  amongst  the  company  were  several  offi- 
cers of  the  107th  Eegiment  stationed  at  Sedan,  the 
regiment,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  suffered  so 
heavily  at  Sedan,  nearly  half  of  its  numbers  being 
placed  Jiors  de  combat  at  Lamoncelles,  for  out  of  forty 
officers  only  sixteen  were  left  on  that  dreadful  day.  I 
do  not  generally  write  descriptions  of  dinner,  but  as 
this  was  my  first  dinner  in  France,  I  may  be  excused 
referring  to  it.  First  came  soup,  then  beef  a  la  mode, 
then  fish,  then  cutlets,  then  fowl,  then  asparagus  with 
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butter  sauce,  then  roast  mutton,  then  sweets,  custard, 
and  jam,  then  bread  and  cheese,  then  dessert — in  all 
eleven  courses.  No  vegetables,  bread  only  being  eaten 
with  them.  A  long  time  was  occupied  in  dining,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  one's  patience  became  soon  ex- 
hausted to  go  through  with  the  entire  bill  of  fare. 
Ere  we  left  the  table  the  band  of  the  107th  Regiment 
took  up  a  position  in  the  square  surrounding  the 
monument  of  the  celebrated  Tureime,  the  conqueror 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  200  years  since — which  it  is  a 
marvel  of  clemency  and  an  exception  to  the  vandalism 
of  the  German  conquerors  that  they  have  not  injured 
or  demolished.  It  was  grand  music  that  they  played, 
four  of  their  favorite  tunes  being  well  performed, 
"Watch  by  the  Rhine ''  and  others.  No  wonder  troops 
rushing  into  battle  are  inspired  with  martial  ardour, 
and  go  forward  unhesitatingly  when  music  of  such  a 
stirring  character  is  trumpeted  forth.  Alas  I  that  such 
a  noble  acquirement  should  be,  like  many  other  elevating 
and  ennobling  acquisitions,  prostituted  to  such  a  cruel, 
destroying,  and  bloody  profession  as  War.  And  here 
is  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  why  men  are  so  de- 
moniacal as  to  practice  such  an  iniquitous  game ;  that 
it  requires  absolutely  the  soul-inspiring  strains  of  per- 
fected music  to  instil  martial  ardour  and  stimulate 
military  prowess  ;  it  requires  the  vain  and  pompous 
trappings  of  red  and  scarlet,  blue  and  green,  the 
glitter  of  caparisoned  men  and  horses,  the  brilliant 
accoutrements, — 

"furbished  sword  and  buckler,  anointed  spear  and  shield;" 

It  requires  the  hope  of  emolument,  of  pay,  and  of  renown 
plucked  from  the  glory  of  War !  !  It  requires  the 
stupefaction,  too  often,  of  the  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
much  more  of  outwardly  attractive  and  evil  influences 
to  force  men  to  take  part  in  such  a  gory  and  fiendish 
game.  That  long  red  line  of  manhood's  prime,  who 
rushing  through  the  ranks  of  Death,  and  breaking 
through  every  breach  and  embrasure,  strike  for  those 
empty  phrases,  "The  Liberties  of  Man" — "The 
Balance  of  Power"— "The  Prestige  of  a  Nation" — 
"The  cry  of  Victory." 
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Having  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  Table  d'Hote,  we 
make  a  reconnoitre  of  the  town  of  Sedan,  of  such 
parts  as  appear  most  attractive.  Passing  through  the 
square,  we  are  accosted  by  an  Englishman  who  has 
lived  in  Sedan  18  years,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, and  who  offers  his  services  as  our  guide. 
After  discussing  the  proposal  for  some  time,  we  finally 
arrange  that  at  1  o'clock  the  next  day  the  carriage 
shall  be  ready  with  our  guide  to  take  us  the  circuit  of 
the  battle  field,  and  visit  the  scenes  of  the  twelve 
hours'  conflict  between  the  armies  of  France  under 
Marshal  Mac  Mahon,  and  those  of  Germany  under 
the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  This  ar- 
rangement complete,  "  Thompson  "  narrates  a  few  in- 
cidents of  that  memorable  evening,  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. In  this  square  was  densely  packed  with  the 
retreated  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  of  the 
French,  whilst  shot  and  shell  was  falling  around  us 
like  flakes  of  snow  in  winter.  There,  where  we  stand, 
was  killed  a  French  general  of  the  name  of  Liedot, 
as  he  was  talking  to  his  staff,  a  shell  striking  him, 
and  causing  instantaneous  death.  This  showed  the 
proximity  of  the  German  Artillery  and  the  massacre 
that  would  have  followed  had  they  not  capitulated. 
Through  several  of  the  large  houses  in  the  square 
shells  crashed  unmercifully,  dealing  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  every  direction,  one  of  these  deadly  missives 
entering  the  window,  and  falling  -  under  a  bed  on 
which  lay  a  wounded  French  officer.  At  the  bedside  a 
sister  of  mercy  paying  the  last  act  of  kindness — the 
act  of  a  Good  Samaritan.  The  shell  bursts,  shivers 
into  fragments  the  furniture  of  the  room,  causing  in- 
stantaneous death  to  the  wounded  soldier  and  nurse. 
Such  is  War!  Our  guide  himself  narrowly  escaped 
similar  destruction  through  the  falling  of  one  of  those 
flaming  projectiles.  The  Rue  Neuve,  in  which  he 
lived,  was  blocked  with  heavy  artillery,  with  horses 
and  drivers,  and  moved  with  compassion  by  their 
entreaty,  he  went  out  to  give  the  Artillerymen,  nigh 
famished  with  thirst  and  hunger,  some  water  and 
bread,  when  a  huge  shell  fell,  bursting  within  an  ace 
of  him,  and  most  miraculously,  by  beating  a  sudden 
retreat,  he  escaped  unhurt.  But  what  a  spectacle 
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presented  itself,  when  soon  after,  peering  from  his  cellar 
window,  he  beheld  writhing  in  the  agony  of  death  riders 
and  horses  struck  to  the  earth  by  ghastly  lacerations. 
Such  scenes  as  these  for  an  hour  or  two  were  having  a 
terrible  reality  in  many  of  the  homes  and  crowded 
thoroughfares — in  fact,  everywhere  where  a  missile 
fell  carrying  death  and  destruction  with  it,  until  punc- 
tually at  ten  minutes  to  5  o'clock  the  white  flag  was 
unfurled,  and  the  deadly  work  ceased.  Then  was 
heard  the  loud,  long,  agonized  wail  of  dying  and 
wounded  men,  the  piercing  yells  of  mutilated  horses, 
rising  in  far  more  hideous  accents  from  earth  to 
heaven  than  the  boom  of  the  cannon  and  the  roar  of 
the  musketry — a  gigantic  mockery,  a  vast  contradic- 
tion to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  of  Glory  to  God  in 
the  Highest,  of  Peace  on  Earth  and  of  Goodwill 
towards  Men,  proclaimed  by  the  Angelic  Host  at 
Bethlehem.  But  at  the  gates  of  the  town  across  the 
bridges,  what  scenes !  Scenes  that  must  have  made 
the  angels  weep  with  grief,  and  devils  laugh  with  joy. 
Sweeping  through  those  gates,  across  those  bridges 
that  spanned  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  terrible  scenes 
were  witnessed.  Sweeping  into  the  fortress  in  one 
confused  torrent  of  Infanfry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery 
rushed  on  the  defeated  army  of  Mac  Mahon,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  murderous  rain  of  grape,  and  ball, 
and  bursting  flaming  shells.  What  an  awful  sight ! 
And  as  I  stood  on  the  fatal  spot  a  cold  chill  of  horror, 
an  indescribable  shudder  crept  over  me,  for  I  had  read 
of  itnine  months  ago  with  afeeling  akin  to  awe,  andnow 
I  looked  on  that  holocaust  of  suffering  with  a  stupefy- 
ing reflection.  That  throng  of  frightened  men  and 
horses  were  massacred  wholesale,  some  hurled  over 
the  parapets  and  the  railing  of  the  bridges,  others 
falling  beneath  the  rain  of  iron  stormed  upon  them, 
whilst  others,  less  fortunate,  crushed  beneath  the 
heavy  iron  wheels  of  advancing  Artillery,  and  the 
tramp  of  men  and  horses,  grinding  them  out  of  all 
recognition.  Hundreds  perished  in  the  rivers  and 
dams  between  the  huge  ramparts,  forced  over  the 
slight  iron  railing  of  the  bridges  by  the  struggle  for 
an  entrance  within  the  doomed  city.  Well  wrote  the 
poet : — 
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"Soon  came  there  other  sound— 

The  clash  of  steel,  the  heavy  ringing  of  the  iron  wheel, 
The  curse  in  dying,  and  the  cry  for  life, 
The  bloody  voices  of  the  battle  strife." 

The  city  was  a  horrid  spectacle  that  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  until  that  army  marched  out  as  prisoners 
of  war,  hanging  their  heads  in  sorrow,  their  pride, 
their  glory,  their  invincibility  vanished  and  forsaken. 
Drinking,  cursing,  and  awful  imprecations  in  every 
rue  and  alley,  in  every  housa  and  room,  were  crowded 
together  like  penned  wild  beasts,  men  who,  having 
tasted  blood,  still  thirsted  for  their  prey. 

It  was  as  Mr.  Thompson  described  to  us  a  dreadful 
time,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  at  early  dawn  Napo- 
leon escaped  from  the  Super  Prefecture  with  his  staff 
to  seek  an  interview  with  his  royal  conqueror,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  terms  he  could  for  himself  and  his 
conquered  army,  or  the  enraged  soldiers  would  have 
revenged  their  defeat  by  a  massacre  of  the  innocents. 
Rising  at  half-past  6  the  following  morning  we  started 
on  a  pedestrian  reconnoitre.  Hearing  that  the  bat- 
tery of  artillery  of  the  107th  Regiment  were  drilling 
in  what  may  be  justly  called  the  "field  of  blood," 
which  I  will  explain  presently,  we  passed  along  the 
Eue  de  Napoleon,  across  the  bridge,  through  the  gates 
of  the  fortress,  and  into  the  high  road  coming  from 
Bazeilles.  It  was  a  military  sight,  of  course,  that 
I  would  not  have  cared  to  see,  but  I  yielded  to  my 
confreres.  The  evolutions  of  artillery  in  battle  were 
enacted,  lasting  half  an  hour,  but  I  will  not  comment 
upon  it.  They  were  fine  men,  splendid  horses  and 
guns,  ambulances,  and  ammunition  wagons,  all  in  per- 
fect order.  We  passed  on,  and  coming  to  some  Saxons 
in  their  famous  spiked  helmets  and  other  accoutrements, 
we  accosted  them.  Poor  fellows,  they  had  had  enough 
of  horrid  war.  Many  of  the  107th  regiment,  such  of 
them  as  were  left  from  the  murderous  fusillade  of 
August  30th  and  31st,  at  Carrignan  and  Beaumont, 
and  the  obstinate  conflict  of  the  1st  September  at  Sedan, 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  legion  of  battles  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire:  they  wore  on  their  breasts  the 
famous  medals  for  valour,  the  iron  cross,  and  the 
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Schleswig  Holstein  medal;  and  some  had  the  medal 
for  Konniggratz  or  Sadowa.  Our  conversation  was 
interrogatory  of  course,  and  we  learnt  much.  They 
told  us  that,  on  the  very  ground  011  which  we  stood,  a 
very  great  slaughter  had  taken  place  about  4  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September.  The  French 
were  driven  in  there  from  various  directions,  and 
refused  to  surrender,  and  on  a  parliamentaire  advancing 
to  avoid  a  useless  massacre,  a  ball  pierced  him.  Imme- 
diately they  were  ordered  to  advance  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  what  followed  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described,  for,  though  they  lost  many  of  their 
men  in  the  conflict,  the  loss  of  the  French  was  terrific. 
Huge  mounds  mark  the  spot,  where  scores  of  friends 
and  foes  lie  in  their  sleep  of  death :  and  under  every 
yard  of  ground  on  which  one  treads,  lie  fallen  soldiers 
thrown  promiscuously  into  one  common  tomb,  Prussian 
and  Frenchman ,  slain  by  one  another.  Solemn  reflection ! 
In  life,  breathing  hate  and  malice ;  in  death  clasped  in 
a  harmless  embrace,  to  await  the  coming  of  that  great 
day,  when  they  shall  rise  together. 

Our  informants  directed  us  to  a  spot  towards 
Fleigneux,  or  Floing,  and  especially  to  the  cemetery 
of  Sedan,  where  one  of  the  fiercest  combats  was  waged 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September.  Thither  we 
went,  bidding  the  genial  good  natured  soldiers  of 
Saxony  "  Bon  jour  "  with  the  earnestly  expressed  hope 
that  they  might  never  again  have  to  wage  such  a  war 
of  extermination  with  their  brethren  in  France.  They 
cordially  reciprocated  our  good  wishes,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  distressed  look,  as  they  said  so. 

"  The  altered  tone,  the  dull  presentiment  no  heart  would  own, 
That  ever  turned  the  smiling  to  a  sigh, 
Swift  as  the  sea  bird  flashing  from  the  sky." 

The  road  as  we  left  the  ramparts,  ascends  gradually  to 
Fleigneux,  and  about  200  yards  outside,  we  ascend  by 
a  steep  hill  towards  the  Cemetery,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  fiercest  struggles,  ere  the  remnant  of  the  French 
army  were  driven  finally  within  the  enceinte  At  the 
junction  of  these  roads,  a  squadron  of  French  Cavalry, 
intent  on  charging  the  advancing  Germans  and  recov- 
ering the  hill  side,  were  enfiladed  by  a  withering  fire 
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of  Artillery,  and  in  a  few  brief  moments  left  a 
struggling  mass  of  men  and  horses,  the  remaining  few 
retreating  hastily,  like  a  receding  wave.  On  either 
side  of  the  road  they  lie  buried  as  they  fell,  a  plain 
wooden  cross  marking  the  spot,  where,  as  they  say 
"  Christians "  lie,  and  a  flattened  mound  where 
the  poor  horses  are  entombed.  Arrived  at  the 
Cemetery  we  observe,  how  every  vantage  ground  seems 
to  have  been  availed  of  for  fusilading  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  Prussian  Regiments.  On  the  left  hand 
side  was  posted  a  battery  of  inittrailleuses,  huge  holes 
and  breaches  in  the  wall  being  made  for  placing  them, 
which  are  still  unrepaired,  and  behind  the  undemolished 
parts,  stood  swarms  of  infantry  with  their  dread 
Chassepot,  dealing  havock  in  the  ranks  of  the  Landwehr 
Columns.  This  improvisation,  of  a  peaceful  cemetery 
with  its  neatly  arranged  graves,  and  ornamental 
tombstones,  into  a  deadly  battery  of  mittrailleuses,  for 
the  "warrior  of  the  battle-field,"  was  a  painful 
desecration  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  which  even 
their  great  prototype  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  in  his 
immense  heroism  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  places  from 
the  Moslems,  would  not  have  sanctioned.  A  more 
affecting  scene  could  not  be  imagined,  after  that 
desperate  fray,  than  this  "Pere  la  chaise."  The  dead 
and  dying  of  both  armies,  with  their  uniform  dabbled 
in  blood,  lay  scattered  amongst  the  tombs,  whilst 
around  their  crushed  and  mangled  bodies,  were  the 
lacerated  fragments  of  the  dead  that  reposed  there, 
disturbed  from  their  quiet  resting  places,  by  the  rude 
invasion  of  shot  and  shell,  that  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
tombs,  and  called  them  to  witness  the  fierce  conflict  of 
hostile  armies,  the  earth  rent  ruthlessly  asunder,  only 
to  rescue  the  mangled  remains  of  the  manhood  of 
Europe,  and  to  be  deluged  with  the  life-blood  of  her 
choicest  sons. 

An  intelligent  youth  pointed  out  to  us,  that  the 
adjoining  field,  (about  six  acres)  was  thick  with  dead 
and  dying,  and  that  in  deep  and  wide  pits  they  lie  now, 
some  forty  and  fifty,  and  even  one  hundred  in  one 
grave.  Here  and  there,  a  simple  slab  marks  spots 
where  an  officer  lies,  inscribed  simply  with  name,  regi- 
ment and  age,  and  the  oft  repeated  sentence  "Pray  for 
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him"  engraved  thereon.  Again  and  again,  at  and  near 
this  spot,  was  witnessed,  oft  repeated  charges  of  the 
French,  to  recover  this  hill  of  Floing,  but  the 
attacks  withered  away,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  ill  fated  regiments,  that  made  them,  save 

"  Scattered,  and  strewn,  and  flying  far, 
Defenceless  and  undone. 
Oh  !  God.  to  see  what  man  hath  wrought. 
And  think  what  guilt  hath  won." 

Very  few  of  the  officers  lie  in  the  cemetery,  for  un- 
claimed bodies  were  cast  into  one  common 'pit;  and 
when  the  bereaved  sought  for  their  loved,  and  lost  ones, 
they  were  not  to  be  recognised.  One  or  two  have  found 
a  decent  resting  place,  and  a  marble  slab  points  to  the 
spot,  and  amongst  these  we  noticed  the  grave  of  General 
Liedot,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  in  the  square  of  Sedan. 
Well  wrote  Gray : — 

' '  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  ere  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 
The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave." 

It  was  now  12  o'clock,  and  we  returned  to  our  Hotel 
to  arrange  for  the  reconnoitre  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
around  Sedan.  Five  of  us  mounted  the  wagonette,  and 
on  reaching  the  outskirts,  our  guide  commenced  the 
narration  of  the  events,  and  scenes  of  that  awful 
day.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  transcribe  one 
tithe  of  that  affecting  narrative,  and  can  only  refer 
to  the  most  striking  points.  I  might  give  the  history 
of  the  battle,  but  that  has  been  given  in  the  English 
papers,  with  detailed  correctness ;  and  of  the  battles 
of  Carignan  and  Beaumont,  the  previous  two  days, 
and  the  steady  successes  that  followed.  Sedan  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  vajley, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chien  with  the  Meuse,  and 
is  encircled  by  a  succession  of  wooded  hills,  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mountainous  range  of  the  Ardennes) 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  villages,  whose  names 
are  now  so  familiar  :  Bazeilles,  Lamoncelles,  Daigny, 
Givonne,  Floing,  Donchery,  and  Waldincourt,  for  they 
were  all,  more  or  less,  the  scenes  of  the  sanguinary 
encounter  on  the  1st  of  September. 
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This   rough   sketch   will    give    an    idea    as    of   the 
position  of  the  town  : 


The  curved  line  is  the  River  Meuse. 
1  Fleigneux.     2  Rail  to  Givet.     3  Hill  where  Prussian  Staff  remained. 

4  Rail  to  Rheiras,  Chalons  and  Paris.     5  Donchgry. 

6  Cemetery.     7  SEDAN.     8  Waldincourt.     9  Givonne.     10  Daigny. 

11  Lamoncelles.      12  BAZEILLES.      13  River  Chien. 

14 — 15  Hills  surrounding. 

That  fatal  march  of  MacMahon  with  the  intention 
of  relieving  Bazaine  at  Metz,  must  be  charged  to  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  Count  Palikao  and  his  ministry, 
if  not  to  the  Empress,  who  presided  at  their  councils. 
When  MacMahon  struck  his  tents  in  the  camp  of 
Chalons,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  his  resolve  was  to 
gather  his  forces  together,  and  rally  outside  the  walls 
of  Paris,  where  he  thought  he  could  offer  a  serious 
resistance  to  the  German  invasion.  His  army  mustered 
120,000  men,  consisting  of  his  own  shattered  corps 
that  had  fought  at  Worth,-the  corps  of  De  Failly,  that 
had  retreated  from  Bitche,  and  that  had  not  yet  been 
engaged  in  battle,  the  corps  of  Douay,  the  brother  to 
Abel  Douay,  who  fell  at  Weissenburg ;  and  another 
corps,  consisting  mainly  of  Marines  and  Mobiles. 
With  such  an  army,  composed  of  such  various  elements, 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  he  hesitated  in  carrying  out  the 
commands  of  the  council  of  war  sitting  at  Paris.  But 
the  injunctions  were  peremptory,  and  in  obedience 
thereto,  he  set  out  from  Rheims,  to  relieve  at  all  hazards, 
his  brother  Marshal.  Moltke,  who  was  at  Ligny  with 
the  King,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  had 
carefully  prepared  his  plans  on  such  an  eventuality,  and 
moved  his  gigantic  armies  as  chess  men  on  a  board. 
The  telegraph  flashed  the  commands  of  the  great 
strategist  to  the  army  before  Metz,  and  immediately  a 
fourth  army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  which  was  ordered  to  advance 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  dispute  MacMahon's  march 
in  the  Argonne ;  whilst  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  should  by  forced  marches,  follow  in 
MacMahon's  track,  and  drive  him  against  the  frontier 
of  Belgium.  Between  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma, 
MacMahon  struggled  hard  to  release  himself  from  the 
net  that  was  being  dexterously  cast  to  entrap  him, 
and  finding  remonstrance  with  the  Ministry  at  Paris, 
was  vain,  determined  on  a  speedy  retreat;  but  the 
headstrong  commands  from  Paris  again  prevented  him, 
and  the  Emperor  who  was  with  him,  feared  they  could 
not  oppose  the  resolutions  of  the  Regency,  with  whom 
must  rest  the  heavy  responsibility  of  a  policy,  which 
they  individually  were  opposed  to.  The  word  of 
command  was  given,  and  forward  they  went  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  Marching  on  the  30th  of  August, 
in  a  north  westerly  direction  for  Stenay,  the  hostile 
armies  met,  the  Bavarians  falling  suddenly  upon  De 
Failly's  corps  as  the  men  were  at  breakfast ;  and  before 
they  could  be  formed  into  battle  array,  they  were 
driven  in  disorder  across  the  Meuse.  On  the  same  day, 
the  left  wing  of  his  army  encountered  the  Saxons  at 
Mouzon,  and  they,  too,  were  forced  back  with  serious 
loss.  Stunned  by  these  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
Germans,  MacMahon  on  the  following  day,  gathered 
up  his  decimated  corps,  and  carefully  prepared  a 
defensive  position  for  the  final  conflict,  on  the  hills 
surrounding  Sedan.  It  appears  that  the  battle  was 
begun  by  the  Bavarians,  under  General  Von  der  Tann, 
as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  direction 
of  Lainoncelles,  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
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attack,  that  MacMahon  and  his  staff  took  up  a  position 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  commanding  the  conflict,  and 
here  it  was,  whilst  directing  a  movement  by  which  he 
hoped  to  have  culbute  the  Bavarians  arid  driven  them 
into  the  Meuse,  that  a  shell  fell  near  him,  which  killed 
his  horse,  and  inflicting  a  dreadful  wound,  necessitated 
his  being  carried  off  the  field.  For  some  hours,  two 
Generals,  Wimpffen  and  Ducrot,  disputed  the  command, 
but  eventually  the  former,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Africa,  took  the  post ;  and  according  to  his  own  version 
it  was  then  too  late  to  "  reverse  the  medal,"  for  the  left 
wing  of  the  Saxons  had  been  swung  round  with  great 
swiftness  in  the  direction  of  Fleigneux  and  Givonne, 
driving  the  French  steadily,  and  hemming  them  in 
the  valley,  where,  like  a  '  *  ship  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  the  beleaguered  host  of  France 
lay  pitifully  helpless."  But,  I  must  not  drift  into  a 
history  of  the  battle,  and  will,  therefore,  proceed  with 
my  narrative  of  the  visit  to  the  battle-field. 

Our  route  in  the  carriage  was  first  to  Bazeilles. 
The  road  to  the  town  is,  on  both  sides,  lined  with 
comfortable  and  genteel  houses,  which  are  all,  more 
or  less,  riddled  with  bullets,  and  breached  here  and 
there  by  a  shell.  Immediately  outside  the  ramparts 
of  Sedan  on  this  road  to  Bazeilles,  amidst  gardens 
and  public  walks,  and  poplar  trees  that  formed  a 
shady  avenue  path,  was  where  the  final  struggle,  in 
a  hand-to-hand  combat,  between  the  Zouaves  and 
Turcos  of  France,  and  the  Bavarians,  took  place. 
Hundreds  fell,  they  say,  wounded  and  killed  ere  the 
French  Zouave  and  Turco  succumbed,  and  retreated 
into  the  town,  for  they  fought  like  lions.  The  first 
house  in  ruins  was  a  publican's,  half  way  to  Bazeilles, 
where  some  Bavarians  having  entered,  demanded  some 
wine.  Wine  was  given  them,  and  they  demanded 
more,  and  as  they  started  to  go  below  into  the  cellars, 
one  or  two  of  the  young  men  tried  to  prevent  them. 
They  immediately  bayoneted  all  in  the  place,  descended 
into  the  cellars  where  they  stove  in  the  barrels  with 
the  butt  end  of  their  muskets,  helped  themselves  to  as 
much  as  they  wanted,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  building. 
In  addition  to  the  young  men  and  their  father  who 
were  bayoneted,  upstairs,  bedridden,  lay  the  old  lady, 
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who,  with  the  others,  perished  in  the  flames ;  the 
calcined  remains  of  the  poor  people  being  found 
afterwards.  One  or  two  houses  and  many  innocent 
persons  were  burnt  in  that  inhuman  act.  Just  as  we 
enter  Bazeilles,  stands  the  pretty  chateau  of  a  retired 
merchant,  the  only  house  that  was  not  destroyed,  for 
it  was  converted  into  an  ambulance,  and  over  it  waved 
the  flag  of  Geneva  ;  but  a  sad  tragedy  was  enacted  in 
it,  namely,  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  proprietor. 
He  unfortunately  happened  to  have  returned  from 
Paris  at  that  awful  juncture,  and,  seeing  Bavarians 
entering  his  house,  went  in,  in  the  hopes  of  saving  his 
books  and  papers  which  were  in  the  library.  The 
soldiers  followed  him,  and  they  seeing  a  fowling-piece 
on  the  wall,  and  thinking  he  went  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  it,  bound  him  and  his  son,  tied  them  back  to 
back,  brought  them  outside  against  the  wall,  and  shot 
them  dead.  They  were  buried  where  they  fell,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  under  the  causeway. 
To  describe  the  present  appearance  of  Bazeilles  would 
baffle  description.  It  is  a  complete  wreck,  every  house 
but  one  being  in  ruins,  the  Bavarians  setting  tire  to 
them,  and  destroying  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
every  item  of  property  they  met  with.  The  poor 
creatures  took  refuge  in  their  cellars,  and  those  that 
were  not  killed  by  the  sword  were  smothered  and 
burnt  to  death.  Alighting  from  the  carriage  we 
entered  some  of  the  principal  wrecks  of  what  were  once 
lovely,  and  beautifully  furnished  chateaux,  as  well  as 
the  unostentatious  homes  of  the  poor.  One  was  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  come  to  reside 
in  Bazeilles,  who  had  built  this  picturesque  home,  and 
furnished  it  with  every  convenience  and  luxury  money 
could  obtain.  The  war  breaks  out ;  it  approaches  near 
Sedan ;  he  flies  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  on  his 
return,  finds  it  a  confused  mass  of  burning  embers — 
unrecognisable — the  experience  of  many  thousands. 
We  spent  an  hour  in  this  sad  inspection  ;  but  enough, 
and  we  turned  from  it  with  grief.  Two  or  three 
Englishmen,  on  witnessing  the  ruin  and  desolation, 
made  an  offer  to  the  owners  of  the  property 
to  buy  Bazeilles,  encircle  it  with  railings,  and 
keep  it  for  the  present  and  future  generations  to 
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behold  the  Teutonic  barbarity  of  the  19th  century; 
a  fitting  monument  to  military  barbarism.  It  was 
refused ;  nevertheless  it  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  this  war,  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this,  and  all  coming  time, 
as  an  eternal  disgrace  and  crime,  that  can  never  be 
palliated.  It  is  said  that  Bazeilles  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  that  in  this  onslaught  from  a  murderous  artillery, 
the  town  suffered  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 
Bazeilles.  no  doubt,  was  taken  by  storm,  but  it  was 
not  the  storming  by  bombardment,  that  sweeps  both 
death  and  destruction  before  it,  but  it  was  the  storming 
by  the  living  breasts  of  the  Bavarian  soldiers,  under 
Von  der  Tann — the  charge  of  bayonets  that  secured 
its  possession  to  the  German  army.  This  did  not  cause 
destruction  to  Bazeilles,  and  what  followed  was  simply 
a  wanton  and  barbaric  Yandalism.  Immediately  on 
the  Zouaves  and  Turcos  retreating,  after  the  conflict, 
towards  Sedan,  leaving  the  Bavarians  in  undisputed 
possession,  the  savagery  and  massacres  referred  to 
commenced.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  ruth- 
lessly cut  down,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  each 
soldier  secured  a  faggot,  or  bundle  of  straw,  took 
forcible  possession  of  each  house,  and  at  a  given  signal, 
set  fire  to  it,  and  simultaneously,  or  in  a  few  moments 
of  time,  the  whole  town  was  in  flames.  Eye  witnesses 
all  testify  to  the  awful  scene  that  followed.  The  lurid 
flames  shot  up  from  the  doomed  town,  immolating 
every  living  thing,  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  it  ceased 
to  exist.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  enacting  of  that  most  terrible  and  bloody 
drama,  alas  the  confirmation  is  but  too  abundant  and 
unquestionably  impartial. 

The  first  by  precedence,  and  by  order  of  dates,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
under  date  September  8,  who  visited  Bazeilles  seven 
days  afterwards.  In  quoting  this  writer  and  others,  a 
few  sentences  must  suffice : — 

' '  The  appearance  of  the  town  I  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  saying  it  looked  as  if  one  great  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  upon,  and  in  one  moment  destroyed  it 
utterly." 

' '  Hundreds  of  the  people  betook  themselves  to  the 
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cellars,  and,  it  is  said,  there  perished  of  suffocation. 
Nowhere  could  there  have  appeared  an  asylum  for  the 
poor  people ;  raging  flames  and  suffocating  smoke 
inside  their  houses,  and  outside  falling  walls  and  roofs, 
and  men  like  fiends  incarnate,  fighting  around  the 
flames  and  the  blazing  wreck." 

"  Helpless  women  and  children  were  literally  roasted 
alive  in  the  houses  and  in  the  streets." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  that  such  things 
can  have  occurred  in  this  age  of  civilisation,  and  that 
humanity,  civilisation,  and  Christianity  should  be 
disgraced  by  horrors  that  seem  to  be  the  very  outcome 
of  hell.  The  Daily  News  correspondent— a  paper  con- 
spicuous by  its  support  of  Germany,  and  its  unfavour- 
able tone  towards  France,  and  therefore  an  impartial 
authority  on  this  subject—  writes  on  September  30, 
from  Bouillon,  just  four  weeks  afterwards.  Every 
word  of  this  letter  deserves  quoting,  but  a  few 
sentences  must  suffice  in  proof  of  the  massacre. 

"  For  several  days  preceding  the  disaster  the  people 
remained  at  their  homes,  but  as  the  Prussian  circle 
narrowed  around  them  there  came  rumours  of  terrible 
sufferings  having  been  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  This  induced  a 
large  number  to  remove  bedding  and  other  effects  in 
carts,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  through  Givonne  and 
La  Chapelle  to  Belgium  .  .  .  The  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants,  those  who  survive  declare  to  have  been  of 

the  most  unwarrantable  character In 

answer  to  my  questions,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  priests,  most  indignantly  denied  that  any  atrocity 
had  been  committed  upon  wounded  Bavarians.  A  few 
facts  may  now  be  stated.  M.  Eobarts,  a  wealthy 
brewer,  and  his  servant,  were  dragged  from  the  cellar 
of  their  house  and  shot.  In  another  house,  two 
children,  named  Detraye  were  pitched  from  the 
window  into  the  street  by  the  Bavarians,  then  thrown 
back  into  the  house,  which  was  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed.  A  young  man  named  Reny,  who  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  two  years  with  a  spinal  complaint, 
was  bayoneted  and  killed  as  he  lay  on  the  couch.  A 
woman  of  independent  means,  named  Duchery,  was  so 
foully  abused  by  the  most  serious  outrage  that  can  be 
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inflicted  on  a  woman,  that  she  died  three  days  after- 
wards. In  another  house  a  man  named  Vanchalet,  his 
daughter,  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  father-in-law 
were  fastened  in  the  cellar,  and  burnt  to  death.  Cotir 
Chartier,  a  married  man  with  a  family,  was  tied  up 
naked  in  the  railway  station,  and  being  wounded  by  a 
ball,  died  shortly  afterwards.  Henry  Aubergiste,  land- 
lord of  the  Golden  Lion,  was  shot  on  the  door-step  of 
his  house.  An  important  witness,  named  Denis  Mozet, 
thus  affirms  :  He  was  one  of  forty  who  were  collected 
out  of  the  houses,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  His  hands  were  tied,  and  the 
morning  after  the  condemnation,  when  about  to  start 
for  the  place  of  execution  an  officer  ordered  his  bands 
to  be  cut,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but  his  thirty-nine 
companions  were  executed.  .  .  .  The  destruction 
was  most  complete.  Only  one  house  remains  standing. 
Every  other  one,  including  chateaux,  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  church,  is  completely  destroyed." 

Never  was  such  a  ruin  beheld — never  such  Vandalism 
and  wickedness  perpetrated — and  this  by  the  armies 
of  pious  William,  who  can,  for  such  atrocious 
crimes,  "Thank  God  and  take  courage."  In 
looking  upon  these  diabolical  doings — seeing  such 
desolation — remembering  the  inhuman  massacres  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  of  such  a  highly-professing 
commander — the  immolation  of  helpless,  defenceless, 
innocent  women,  and  children  and  babes — the  horrible 
outrages  perpetrated  by  men  maddened  with  continual 
libations  of  drink,  and  inflamed  with  their  infernal 
butchery,  and  thirsting  for  blood,  it  were  natural  that 
we  turned  from  the  scene  with  horror,  and  with 
loathing,  for  we  felt  it  was  impossible — that  it  was  a 
dream — that  this  was  not  the  dreadful  reality.  Well 
may  we,  who  live  in  peaceful  England,  who  know  not 
the  accursed  horrors  of  horrible  war,  abundantly 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  that  we  are  so  blessed — that 
peace  is  our  thrice-blessed  policy ;  and  if  those  who 
are  so  wishful  of  plunging  their  country,  and  involving 
their  countrymen  into  such  a  maelstrom  of  suffering, 
the  vortex  of  the  unutterable  curse  of  war,  if  they 
would  visit  such  scenes,  and  gather  all  the  facts  of  the 
dark  deeds  committed  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
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prestige,  and  under  the  banner  of  "  Glory "  and 
"  Liberty,"  certain  it  is  they  would  speak  with  bated 
breath — they  would  wish,  in  the  words  of  an  illus- 
trious man,  when  addressing  the  British  Parliament 
in  eloquent  protestation  of  the  Russian  war,  ' '  If  mine 
were  the  solitary  voice  raised  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  clamours  of  a  venal  press,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  which  I  have  to-night,  and  which  I  trust 
will  be  mine  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  existence, 
the  priceless  consolation  that  not  one  word  of  mine  will 
ever  sanction  the  squandering  of  my  country's  treasure, 
or  the  spilling  of  one  single  drop  of  my  country's 
blood."* 

Having  traversed  and  inspected  the  ruined  town,  we 
drove  on  to  Lamoncelles,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
It  was  here,  my  friends,  the  Saxons  of  the  107th  regi- 
ment suffered  great  losses,  for  here  they  opened  the 
battle,  in  the  early  morning  of  that  fatal  day.  The 
French  were  placed  on  the  range  of  hills  facing  Bazeilles 
and  Lamoncelies,  midway  between  them  and  Sedan,  and 
by  a  solitary  tree  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  us, 
was  where  ill-fated  Marshal  MacMahon  was  wounded, 
as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  and  carried  insensible  off  the 
field.  Between  these  two  lines  of  hills  the  graves  lie 
very  thick,  huge  mounds  marking  the  spots,  and 
showing  how  obstinate  was  the  struggle.  But  the 
persevering  Teutons,  knowing  as  they  are  energetic, 
slowly,  but  surely,  wheeled  round  their  huge  armies 
towards  Givonne  and  Fleigneux,  and  it  became  soon 
apparent  to  the  French  in  the  valley,  they  were 
between  two  fires  of  terrible  violence  and  precision. 
"We  drove  through  Lamoncelles,  observing  how  des- 
tructive bullets  and  balls  had  been  to  a  prettily 
situated  village,  and  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  our  carriage  turned  round,  and  from  this  spot  a 
bird's-eye  view  was  obtained  of  the  country  round 
Givonne  and  Daigny.  On  this  vantage  ground,  and 
at  our  base,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  swarmed 
the  Teuton  and  the  Gaul,  on  the  1st  September, 
fiercely  contending  for  the  supremacy  on  fields  of 
blood.  How  mad  a  race  to  run  !  Peace  hath  greater 
victories  by  far  more  renowned  than  war,  for  instead 
*  Speech  of  the  Eight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P. 
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of  emulation  in  deeds  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed, 
which  can  bring  no  other  result  than  lamentation  and 
woe,  hatred  and  revenge,  to  the  vanquished  and  the 
victor,  let  them  emulate  in  all  that  can  add  grandeur 
and  nobility,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  people 
in  the  arts  of  peaceful  commerce,  industry,  and  science, 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  religion — that  which 
only  can  dignify  a  people,  and  exalt  a  nation.  Ee- 
turning  by  the  hill  ascending  through  Lainoncelles, 
we  drove  along  the  high  road  to  Givonne  and  Daigny. 
Each  field,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  is  thick  wijjh 
graves  of  men,  of  noble  steeds,  who  knew  no  malice, 
and  perpetrated  no  wrong  ;  and  little,  save  this 
melancholy  sight,  and  riddled  houses,  and  shell- 
ploughed  fields,  and  uprooted  trees,  marks  the  scene 
of  that  day's  bloody  work.  In  an  adjoining  field,  on 
our  right,  we  are  shewn  the  spot  where  the  lamented 
"  Pemberton,"  of  the  Times  staff,  met  with  his  un- 
timely end,  a  melancholy  incident  in  the  battle  of 
Sedan  that  was  received  in  England  by  a  thrill  of 
sorrow,  at  the  sad  termination  of  one  beloved  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  being  desirous  of 
surveying  the  battle-field,  accompanied  by  an  escort, 
he  ventured  on  his  hazardous  ride.  On  passing  a 
lonely  spot  a  wounded  French  soldier,  in  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  fired,  the  ball  causing  instantaneous 
death.  When  we  read  quietly  at  home  the  exciting 
details  of  a  great  battle,  we  are,  some  of  us,  not 
altogether  aware  that  much  of  that  thrilling  intelli- 
gence has  been  conveyed,  not  only  at  an  enormous 
monetary  cost,  but  often  at  the  loss  of  many  a  precious 
life,  and  always  at  the  utmost  peril.  Special  corres- 
pondents happily  have  not  met  with  such  an  untimely 
fate  as  the  lamented  "  Pemberton,"  of  the  Tim.es  staff; 
but  special  correspondents  have  had  equally  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  couriers,  riding  vehemently  for  intelligence 
of  a  progressing  battle,  and  many  a  poor  fellow, 
tempted  by  a  munificent  sum  offered  by  a  staff  repre- 
senting an  influential  paper,  has  perished  in  the 
hazardous  attempt.  Thus  perished  young  Pemberton ; 
a  life  bright  and  promising,  suddenly  cut  short,  like 
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many  thousands  on  that  fatal  day,  by  the  cruel  agencies 
of  war. 

"  No  parting  blessing  to  their  little  ones, 
No  message  to  the  partner  of  their  hearts  ; 
Gone  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  their  day, 
In  manhood's  prime,  in  duty's  mid-career." 

"We  pass  through  Givonne,  and  Daigny,  and  drive 
along  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  Sedan,  and  as  we 
get  down  into  the  valley,  we  pass  the  little  forest  of 
trees  by  the  road  side  where  Napoleon  and  his  staff 
were  safely  ensconced,  whilst  the  storm  of  iron  and  of 
battle  raged  around  them.  Where  he  sought  for 
death  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  from  this  spot  he  took 
the  high  road  to  Sedan  at  three  o'clock,  though  it  is 
just  possible  shot  and  shell  may  have  rained  about 
him  as  he  retreated  into  the  town.  That  road  we 
drove  along,  stopping  now  and  then  to  inspect  a  spot 
marked  out  to  us,  and  so  re-entered  the  town  by  the 
Porte  de  France,  passing  out  at  another  gate  en  route 
for  Donchery  and  the  Chateau  Bellevue.  No  fighting 
was  done  of  any  importance  in  this  direction,  though 
it  was  held  in  strong  force  by  the  Wurtemburgers, 
who  waged  an  Artillery  duel  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  Don- 
chery road  stands  the  unpretentious,  but  historically 
famous  "  Weaver's  "  cottage,  where  Napoleon  first  met 
Bismarck,  early  the  following  morning  of  the  battle. 
They  were  on  their  way  with  that  object,  and  by 
accident  this  was  the  nearest  house  suitable.  The 
former  was  in  a  closed  carriage,  accompanied  by 
four  officers  of  his  staff,  the  latter  unattended.  It  is 
quite  an  historic  spot  now,  and  the  possessor  will  no 
doubt  soon  realise  a  fortune,  as  he  charges  five  francs 
for  admission.  We  did  not  enter,  but  contented  our- 
selves with  an  inspection  from  the  outside,  and  the 
plucking  of  a  few  wild  flowers  that  were  growing  on  the 
grass-plot  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  on  this  grass 
mound  that  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  having  sat  for 
some  time  in  the  cottage,  brought  their  chairs  outside 
and  smoked  cigars  and  chatted,  the  former  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  General,  with  decorations  on  the 
breast,  and  wearing  a  kepi,  while  Bismarck  was  in  his 
white  cuirasseur  uniform,  with  a  flat  cap  and  long 
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boots,  the  usual  dress  of  Prussian  officers.  What  a 
trying  moment  for  the  proud  ruler  of  France !  Beaten 
most  disastrously  at  "Worth,  Spicheren,  and  Gravelotte, 
blockaded  by  an  iron  investment  at  Metz,  now  pinned 
into  a  corner  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium ;  his  glorious 
army,  upon  which  France  had  relied,  being  driven  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  within  the  defenceless  hurdles  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  10,000 
cannon  mouths,  ready  to  belch  forth  destruction.  It 
were  well  that  his  sagacity  and  caution  did  not  forsake 
him  at  that  perilous  hour,  and  if  ever  he  displayed 
true  heroism,  and  an  unflinching  courage  that  does 
him  the  greatest  honour,  it  was  when  he  quietly  and 
unmurmuringly  surrendered  his  unsheathed  sword, 
that  he  had  so  unjustifiably  brandished  in  defiance  of 
German  unity,  and  when  he  so  gracefully  presented  it 
to  the  ruler  whose  prerogative  he  had  threatened. 
When  they  had  chatted  for  a  while  this  memorable 
interview  closed.  The  Count  went  to  Donchery  to 
meet  the  King,  and  the  Princes  of  Germany,  whilst 
Napoleon,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  Prussian 
cuirasseurs,  drove  to  the  Chateau  of  Bellevue,  distant 
a  few  minutes  drive,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  nearer 
Sedan.  This  was  the  next  spot  we  visited,  and  driving 
up  the  carriage  road  to  the  gates,  Monsieur  Armour, 
the  owner,  welcomes  us,  and  Mr.  Thompson  intro- 
duces us  en  Uoc.  It  is  a  pretty  chateau,  having  two 
wings  with  towers,  and  the  centre  like  a  green  house. 
It  was  in  the  centre  room  that  Napoleon  and  King 
William  sat,  whilst  "  Fritz,"  having  closed  the  door, 
listened  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  and  afterwards 
told  "Russell"  what  he  had  heard.  During  this 
memorable  visit  Monsieur  Armour  was  from  home,  and 
a  middle-aged  and  intelligent  woman  was  in  charge, 
and  waited  on  the  royal  personages.  She  told  us 
Napoleon  looked  calm,  but  very  sad,  as  well  he  might ; 
that  she  took  him  a  glass  of  beer,  and  asking  him 
where  she  should  put  it,  he  sharply  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know."  In  her  simplicity,  no  doubt,  she  asked  him  ; 
but  it  was  hardly  the  way  to  talk  to,  and  set  beer 
before  an  Emperor.  She  must  have  had  heavy  work  for 
a  day  or  two,  as  she  had  to  make  up  beds  for  twenty- 
four  royal  visitors,  and  cater  for  them.  Besides  the 
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two  rulers,  with  the  several  princes  of  Germany  and 
their  staff,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  General  Wimpfen 
were  present.  Every  item  of  furniture  is  now  removed, 
and  the  papers  on  the  walls  torn  down  and  kept  for 
relics,  the  walls  themselves  being  much  written  on. 

We  closed  our  thrilling  survey  of  the  battle-field  of 
Sedan  by  writing  our  names  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
,  purpose  at  the  Chateau,  and  giving  for  the  fund 
for  the  wounded,  and  the  poor  outcasts,  five  francs 
each.  This  survey  was  full  of  conflicting  reflections, 
that  time  and  space  would  utterly  forbid  to  place  on 
record,  but  the  thoughts  "  that  came  crowding  thickly 
up  for  utterance"  will  long  be  treasured  in  our 
memory.  This  tragic  end  was  the  emphatic  fulfilment 
of  Divine  fiat,  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  Napoleon  rose  to  power  and  the 
Imperial  rule  of  France  by  the  sanguinary  coup  d'etat 
of  December  2nd,  1851,  over  the  mangled  bodies  of 
three  thousand  citizens  of  Paris.  He  trampled  on  the 
liberties  of  a  free  nation  of  forty  millions,  by  the 
arbitrary  banishment  of  many  hundreds  to  rot  in  the 
damp  prisons  of  Cayenne,  and  after  eighteen  years  of 
a  despotic  rule — of  a  military  serfdom,  and  an  un- 
checked and  rampant  infidelity,  lie  falls,  engulphing 
in  that  chaotic  confusion,  legions  of  soldiers,  a  noble 
people,  and  a  beauteous  capital — 'the  Babylon  of 
modern  days — and  truly  may  we  not  say,  Great  has 
been  the  fall  thereof. 

Wading  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

Poor  France!  Well,  as  one  of  her  great  writers 
said — "  She  had  allowed  everything,  and  forgiven 
everything  to  him,  who  came  to  her  saying,  '  The 
Empire  is  peace,'  but  who  afterwards  said,  'The 
Empire  is  glory,  victory,  the  revision  of  humiliating 
treaties,  the  rectification  of  frontiers,  the  war  of  ideas, 
the  war  of  adventure,  but  a  war  invariably  successful, 
and  heightening  the  lustre  of  the  French  name  from 
day  to  day.'  France  believed  all  that  was  said  to  her 
— she  believed  in  her  master's  star,  as  she  had  believed 
in  the  disinterestedness  of  Momy,  the  genius  of  Eouher, 
and  the  liberalism  of  Olivier.  What  an  awakening  ! 
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The  Empire  is  defeated  through  the  incapacity  of  its 
chiefs."  And  may  it  not  be  added,  through  the 
unquenchable  thirst  for  military  ambition,  in  order 
to  secure  a  temporary  popularity,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  Dynasty.  Destruction  has  awaited  a 
Dynasty  founded  upon  such  a  policy,  and  the  execra- 
tions of  the  civilised  world  will  for  ever  brand  it 
an  outrage  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Hotel  de  1'Europe,  METZ, 

June  6th,  1871. 

I  have  just  dismounted  from  a  gallant  stood  that 
has  carried  me  safely  over  the  battle-fields  of  Sorvigny 
Noiseville,  Pange,  Columbe,  and  Courcelles,  in  fact 
over  the  fatal  ground  that  was  the  scene  of  many  and 
sanguinary  conflicts,  from  the  14th  August  to  the  last 
day  of  the  surrender  of  this  gigantic  fortress,  and  its 
army  of  90,000  men,  on  the  31st  October.  It  is  late, 
and  I  am  tired,  but  I  must  pen  what  I  have  seen,  to- 
night, and  keep  pace  with  events,  or  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  recover  lost  ground,  so  will  commence 
from  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter. 

Our  detour  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Sedan 
was  enough  to  weary  us,  so  after  refreshing  ourselves 
at  the  table  d'hote  we  retired  early  to  our  chambers. 
You  may  not  be  uninterested  with  the  character  of 
these  rooms.  Mine,  owing  to  the  hotel  being  full, 
was  unpretending,  and  what  may  be  called  second 
class.  In  one  corner,  like  a  large  baby's  cot,  stands 
the  bed,  a  canopy  of  dimity  fastened  mysteriously  to 
the  ceiling,  encircling  it.  Few  clothes  cover  one  ;  a 
soft  teralium,  "  soft  as  the  most  downy  pillows  are," 
and  large  enough  to  smother  one,  serving  for  blankets. 
No  carpets  adorn  the  floor,  but  polished  oak  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  safe  centre  of  gravity. 
In  most  rooms  scarlet,  or  gaudy  colored  furniture 
supplements  the  bed-room  suite.  They  are  unique 
furnished  rooms,  thoroughly  French,  and  as  few  hotels 
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have  sitting  or  writing  rooms,  most  people  convert 
them  into  a  parlour.  Now  to  my  narrative.  We  all 
of  us  were  up  early  the  following  morning.  I  cannot 
quite  say  what  my  confreres  were  about  so  early,  for 
my  part  I  wrote  the  major  part  of  my  notes,  sent  off 
to-day.  Our  departure  was  arranged  for  ten  o'clock, 
but,  owing  to  the  Prussian  Guards  from  before  Paris, 
passing  through  Sedan  by  rail,  it  was  not  until  eleven 
o'clock  that  we  were  able  to  leave.  We  saw  the 
Guards  at  the  chemin  de  fer.  Eight  glad  they  looked, 
on  their  way  homeward  from  the  work  of  carnage 
they  have  had  to  do  for  six  memorable  months. 
Methought,  as  I  gazed  upon  them,  full  of  joy  and 
animation  as  they  seemed  to  be,  there  were  at  times 
moments  of  sorrow  and  grief,  not  to  be  told,  even  to 
a  comrade.  Of  the  very  prime  of  Germany's  fine  sons, 
who  marched  forth  from  their  native  land,  how  few 
remained  to  return  with  their  wreath  of  victory! — how 
many  lie  here  and  there  in  the  soil  of  France,  cold  in 
death ! 

"  Buried  darkly  at  dead  of  night." 

One  cannot  easily  smother  the  emotion  that  comes 
over  one  as  we  gaze  in  mute  curiosity  on  these 
returning  soldiers,  bronzed  and  scarred  by  exposure 
to  heat  and  battle,  their  breasts  bedecked  with  the 
famous  iron  cross  and  medallion,  for  having  escaped 
a  death  by  violent  means.  Willing  agencies  of  the 
man  of  "  blood  and  iron,"  may  they  never  have  again 
to  do  his  fiats  of  ambition.  One  has  faith  this  hope 
will  be  realised  in  the  fusion  of  German  kingdoms, 
and  the  infusion  of  German  ideas  which  tend  not  to 
fields  of  blood,  but  for  the  securing  of  an  industrious, 
and  peace-loving  Commonwealth,  built  on  peace  and 
freedom. 

Our  time  for  departure  now  arrives  and  we  slowly 
move  along  on  the  iron  road — slowly,  as  every  mile  is 
dangerous  from  Sedan  to  Thionville,  owing  to  the 
line  having  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  French ; 
each  bridge,  viaduct,  and  tunnel,  blown  up,  and  but 
at  present  temporarily  repaired.  The  first  few  miles 
of  the  journey  absorbs  our  attention,  as  the  whole  of 
the  territory  from  Sedan  to  Carrignan,  by  Bazeilles 
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and  Douzy,  witnessed  the  four  days  struggle  ere  the 
closing  chapter  at  Sedan.  Little  can  be  said  about  it 
save  burnt  and  battered  hamlets,  riddled  houses,  and 
now  and  then  a  crashed  roof,  and,  like  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  for  multitude,  huge  mounds,  where 

"We  mark  the  sad  spot  where  the  warrior  lies." 

We  gave  a  long  look  at  the  bridge  at  Mouzon  in  the 
distance,  where  fell  poor  "Brandt,"  our  companion's 
only  brother,  with  forty-nine  others  who  were  on 
guard  as  sentinels  the  night  preceding  the  battle  of 
Mouzon.  All  were  shot  as  they  stood  to  their  ground, 
not  being  allowed  to  stir  forward,  or  retreat  backward, 
for  they  were  obeying  the  despotic  command  of 
others.  "Faithful  unto  death,"  maybe  written  over 
their  graves,  and  well  had  it  been,  had  they  died  in  a 
holier  cause,  and  in  a  less  questionable  uniform.  I 
will  not  judge  them,  for  my  profound  sympathy  lies 
with  these  victimised  thousands  who  were  forced  to  do 
the  behest  of  others.  For  the  latter  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  sympathy,  but  detestation  unutterable. 
Montmedy,  as  we  pass,  attracts  our  attention,  for  it 
sustained  a  devouring  bombardment,  being  one  of  the 
numerous  fortresses  that  can  serve  no  good  purpose 
in  these  days  of  modern  Vandalism,  save  as  a  stewing 
pan  for  the  unlucky  inhabitants.  I  wonder  any  man 
with  his  Xvits  about  him,  should  build  his  nest  so  near 
a  magnet  that  draws  a  belching  fire  upon  him.  The 
fortress  stands  upon  a  considerable  eminence,  and 
protects,  like  an  eagle  does  its  young,  the  little  town 
with  its  1,500  population  that 'nestles  at  its  base. 
Missiles,  and  flaming  projectiles,  from  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  whirl  their  fiery  way,  like  huge 
meteors,  over  and  around  the  doomed  hamlet,  and 
burst  into  fragments  against  the  "  impregnable  "  walls, 
leaving  a  terrible  breach  plainly  discernible.  How 
long  this  work  of  fire  rained  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but 
it  is  evident  "No  surrender"  was  proudly  preached, 
until  the  famished  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  "  cried  for  bread,"  and  there  was  none,  when 
the  white  signal  of  distress  was  unfurled,  and  the 
obstinate  Teuton  enters  a  conqueror.  Amongst  the 
many  lessons  this  war  teaches,  is  the  stupendous  folly 
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of  fortifying  peaceful  towns  and  industrious  cities, 
and  encircling  a  defenceless  population  with  bulwarks 
of  stone,  mounted  with  cannon,  and  rendered  un- 
assailable by  wide  and  deep  moats.  The  history  of 
the  investment  and  bombardment  of  Strasburg, 
Thionville,  Montmedy,  Phalsburg,  Toul,  Bitche, 
Longwy,  Mezieres,  and  many  others,  is  a  record  alike 
of  cru^l  Vandalism — of  a  needless  and  insensate  destruc- 
tion of  towns  and  cities,  as  if  a  Santiago  earthquake 
had  convulsed  them,  and  engulphed  an  innocent 
people.  France  vastly  multiplied  her  disasters 
and  her  sufferings — this  war  had  an  increased  radius 
of  violence  and  of  horror — by  the  creation  of  these 
fortresses.  Instead  of  securing  the  safety  of  her  cities 
and  proving  a  barrier  to  an  invader,  they  have  proved 
the  inevitable  death-warrant  to  their  vast  populations, 
and  no  less  a  weakness  and  an  embarrassment  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Our  train  was  crowded  with  an 
exultant  soldiery,  homeward  bound,  and  ever  and 
anon  as  we  travelled  along  was  heard  from  the  throats 
of  an  angry  peasantry,  the  growl  of  tempestuous 
indignation.  What  for  ?  Not  that  they  had  not 
belonged  to  the  conquering  nation,  but  because  the 
soldiers  wearing  the  Prussian  uniform,  had  trodden 
down  their  fields,  razed  their  quiet  dwelling  places,  and 
in  too  many  cases  perpetrated  atrocities  which  no  pen 
dare  reveal,  but  which  will  long  live  in  their  memories. 
It  is  a  picturesque  ride  of  four  hours  to  Thionville, 
the  latter  part  especially,  winding  through  a  ravined, 
woody,  and  rocky  country,  until  we  come  into  the 
open  plain  that  stretches  for  some  score  of  miles 
around  Metz.  We  soon  perceive  we  are  entering 
German  territory  now  (acquired  by  might  not  right,  by 
brute  force  not  even-handed  justice},  by  the  waving  of 
flags  of  the  various  German  States.  If  they  flutter  in 
the  breeze  in  the  glorious  realisation  of  peace,  I  can 
readily  accept  the  glow  of  rejoicing  they  naturally 
feel  when  the  red,  white,  and  black  wafts  in  the 
sunshine ;  but  if  it  is  as  a  symbol  of  conquest — as 
the  badge  of  the  humiliation  of  a  great  nation  by  the 
butchery  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand — if  it  is 
to  kindle  the  exultant  cry  of  victory  !  victory !  then  I 
shrink  from  rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice,  nor  join 
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in  the  soldiers'  hurrah,  the  shout  of  joy  that  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  hill  and  dale,  for 

"  Unholy  is  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men." 

We  now  arrive  at  Thionville,  and  as  we  glide  into  what 
was  once  a  handsome  station,  we  observe  swarms  of  the 
dark  uniformed  soldiers  of  Prussia,  waiting  their  turn 
for  their  home  ward-bound  journey.  Their  countenances 
are  lightened  up  with  radiant  smiles,  which  un- 
mistakeably  bespeaks  with  what  a  thrill  of  joy  and 
gladness  they  hail  the  orders  they  have  now  received. 
Little  can  anyone  of  us  enter  into  that  thrill  of  joy 
which  animates  their  hearts,  and  irradiates  their 
bronzed  and  marred  faces  at  the  near  prospect  of 
returning  to  their  peaceful  homes — of  meeting  once 
more,  after  so  many  months  of  hardship  and  of  peril, 
their  loved  ones,  from  whom  they  were  torn  asunder 
by  a  cruel  despotism,  and  whom  they  hardly  dared  to 
anticipate  meeting  again  on  this  side  Jordan.  Though 
we  have  only  three  hours  to  spend  in  this  demolished 
and  ruined  town,  yet  there  is  something  absorbingly 
interesting  in  watching  and  conversing  with  these 
Teuton  soldiers.  Most  of  them  possess  the  coveted 
symbols  for  valor  arid  courage,  won  on  some  field  of 
blood,  the  bit  of  iron  or  bronze,  medallioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  the  first  prize,  in  reality,  for  the 
ablest  dexterity  in  the  inhuman  art  of  killing  their 
fellow  creatures.  What  a  profession  I  They  are  all  in 
full  uniform,  with  their  haversacks  on  their  shoulders, 
an  item  of  luggage  which  would  make  a  donkey  wince 
under,  and  those  terrible  needle  guns,  as  heavy  as  the 
limber  of  a  wagon,  I  trow,  rigged  with  the  bayonet,  a 
weapon  that  makes  one  shudder  to  look  at ;  and, 
passing  by  numerous  other  items  of  equipment, 
crowning  all,  the  towering  helmet ;  that  which  has 
saved,  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  many  a  German's 
head  from  destruction.  Most  are  smoking  (for  you 
seldom  see  a  German  or  Prussian  but  is  smoking  pipe 
or  cigar),  but  not  one  is  the  least  elevated  with  liquor, 
a  testimony  I  have  pleasure  in  offering,  as  it  has  been 
my  general  observation.  Their  officers  glide  quietly 
about,  and  are  magnificently  attired,  and  their  men 
pay  them  most  profound  respect,  which  is  returned  by 
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the  mechanical  touch  of  their  helmets  or  kepis.  All 
these  mjen  are  sturdy  of  stature  and  build.  No  wonder 
they  have  triumphed  in  this  war  of  giants.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  the  poor  French  soldiers  were  not 
utterly  destroyed  in  warring  with  such  a  race,  so  full 
of  physical  power,  and  possessing  a  proficiency  in  arms, 
and  perfection  in  artillery,  unequalled  in  the  world's 
history.  But  I  must  not  linger  on  this  theme. 
"  Thionville  in  flames,"  was  the  telegraphic  announce- 
ment we  remember  reading  in  England  of  its  sad  fate, 
and  we  are  prepared  for  a  melancholy  picture  of 
demolition  and  ruin.  It  is  ten  minutes  walk  from  the 
station,  but  we  can  see  before  going  many  paces  the 
severe  punishment  it  has  received.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  with  three  lines  of  fortifications  and  ramparts 
that  no  modern  ingenuity  could  possibly  destroy,  or 
carry  by  assault.  We  cross  three  bridges  that  span 
artificial  water-courses,  and  enter  through  three  gates, 
at  which  now  stands  the  Prussian  sentinel.  Each 
house  and  building  that  we  pass  has  received  an  un- 
welcome visitor,  and  in  most  cases  they  must  have 
dealt  death  as  well  as  destruction  in  their  course,  for 
they  make  a  terrible  hole  in  the  wall,  large  enough  for 
a  roan  on  horseback  to  ride  through.  Many,  many 
houses  with  their  valuable  furniture,  or  stock  of  goods, 
have  been  laid  in  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  burying 
the  inmates  in  one  living  agonised  grave.  The  church, 
an  ancient  structure,  but  equally  as  sacred  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  devotee,  has  been  perforated  very 
neatly,  as  though  the  "  Franc-tireurs  "  had  loop-holed 
its  walls  from  basement  to  tower.  The  clock,  with  a 
face  for  each  point  of  the  compass  has  been  smacked 
everywhere  ;  one  shell,  by  the  extraordinary  precision 
of  a  German  artilleryman,  going  through  in  the 
centre,  eclipsing  in  toto  the  clock  face.  I  might 
write  a  sheet  full,  describing  this  Vandalism,  for  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  are  ruins,  as  if  an  earthquake 
had  opened  its  jaws  and  swallowed  every  living  thing. 
Such  is  War !  Before  refreshing  ourselves  with 
dejuner  at  the  Hotel  du  Luxembourg,  we  sallied  out 
at  the  opposite  entrance  to  the  town  and  took  a  survey 
from  the  outermost  rampart.  It  was  a  plain  for  a 
mile,  and  rising  gently  from  thence  are  ranged  the 
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hills  where  were  stationed  the  siege  batteries  of  the 
Prussians.  All  that  could  be  seen  now  were  three  lone 
Prussian  officers  traversing  the  plain,  and  pointing 
out  to  a  civilian  the  scenes  of  sorties,  and  the  mounds 
that  indicated  the  victims.  Eeturning  to  the  hotel  we 
sat  down  to  a  French  meal,  for  though  Germans 
now,  the  inhabitants  will  cling  to  their  Gallic  customs. 
Directly  opposite  our  window  was  the  theatre ;  but 
disfigured,  and  greatly  damaged,  a  sort  of  curiosity 
for  a  visitor  to  look  at  from  the  Salle  d  manger. 
Wishing  to  be  in  good  time  for  the  train,  we  arrive  at 
the  station  ten  minutes  before  time,  but  the  trains  are 
universally  an  hour  late,  and  it  is  unpleasant  being 
delayed,  though  there  is  plenty  to  engage  our  thoughts 
and  our  vision.  After  waiting  an  hour  patiently, 
amongst  a  dense  crowd  of  all  ranks  of  the  military 
service,  our  train  at  last  arrived,  and  it  was  an  act  of 
no  small  difficulty  finding  a  vacant  nook,  especially 
with  portmanteau,  hat-box,  and  bundle  in  hand,  the 
only  way  to  avoid  losing  them,  as  placed  in  luggage 
vans  they  run  the  risk  of  being  requisitioned  by  some 
enterprising  Uhlan.  I  quite  enjoyed  the  company  of 
my  fellow  travellers  to  Metz.  One  Frenchman,  more 
communicative  than  the  others,  dived  into  politics,  in 
which  I  understood  him  to  approve  very  highly  of  our 
Foreign  Secretary's  (Earl  Granville)  policy,  in  his 
most  disinterested  efforts  to  prevent  France  plunging 
into  the  war,  and  he  certainly  used  some  mysteriously 
strong  language,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
against  Grammont,  the  French  Foreign  Secretary, 
also  against  Olivier,  and  Le  Bceuf.  This  was  a  spon- 
taneous expression  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent 
Frenchman,  and  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
thousands  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Emperor  foolishly 
satisfied  his  ministers  by  declaring  war.  It  was  late 
when  we  passed  over  the  desolated  plain  surrounding 
Metz,  that  I  could  not  see  very  much  of  its  character 
that  evening,  but  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me 
the  several  villages  so  familiar  in  the  newspapers  to  us 
in  England,  such  as  Woippy,  Servigny,  and  Noisseville, 
or  rather  what  was  left  of  them,  ruins  blackened  with 
fire,  and  the  iron  tempests  of  shot  and  shell.  The 
station  at  Metz  is  a  large  one,  and  there  seemed  plenty 
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of  life  and  activity  as  we  alighted.  On  emerging  into 
the  open  square,  I  found  a  swarm  of  the  "  Commis- 
sionaires "  with  their  uniform  of  white  smock  and  kepi, 
with  the  word  "Commissionaire"  marked  in  brass 
letters.  I  engaged  one  to  take  me  to  the  "  Hotel  de 
1'Europe,"  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Metz ;  its  proprietor, 
Monsieur  Monier,  speaking  English  moderately  well, 
and  being  genial  and  obliging.  Metz  being  very  full, 
and  his  Hotel  sharing  in  the  general  rush  for  accom- 
modation, he  hesitated  in  being  able  to  suit  me,  but  he 
arranged  for  me  quite  to  my  mind.  I  slept  soundly 
that  night,  and  was  awoke  by  the  stirring  music  of  a 
German  regiment  soon  after  7  o'clock.  This  military 
music  is  something  especially  grand,  that  to  be  realised 
must  be  heard.  Many  of  the  bandsmen  wore  their 
medals  and  crosses,  indicating  they  had  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  battle,  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  part,  for 
in  a  deadly  onslaught  they  nerve  them  to  the  conflict, 
charging  with  their  trumpets  and  music  in  the  centre  of 
the  regiment,  even  though  a  shell  bursting  near  them 
will  lay  many  of  them  in  the  dust.  This  band  played 
for  half-an-hour  every  morning  before  breakfast,  four 
pieces  of  music.  I  was  down  to  breakfast  at  eight, 
but  it  is  no  meal  in  France, — simply  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  roll,  unless  you  order  specially.  At  breakfast,  a 
Prussian  gentleman,  hearing  that  I  spoke  English, 
addressed  me  in  broken  Saxon,  and  as  his  visit  to  Metz 
was  similar  to  my  own,  we  arranged  at  ten  o'clock  to 
go  together  to  a  visit  of  Forts  Quentin  and  Plappeville. 
We  passed  out  of  the  city  at  the  Port  de  France, 
crossing  three  bridges,  and  passing  through  three  gates 
that  are  lowered  and  form  bridges,  at  each  of  which 
Bavarian  sentinels  are  stationed,  who  do  not  let  us  pass 
without  a  challenge.  Fairly  outside  the  line  of  forti- 
fications, I  was  able  to  comprehend  somewhat  the 
enormous  strength  of  this  greatest  and  strongest 
fortress  in  Europe,  which  France  once  called  her  own, 
and  which  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  she  made 
such  prolonged  struggles  to  cling  to.  The  situation  of 
the  city  is  certainly  not  beautiful  compared  with  the 
surrounding  country,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  marshy 
plain,  at  the  skirts  of  a  wooded  region,  and  at  the  base 
of  frowning  mountains  utilised  into  gigantic  forts, 
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though  herein  may  be  considered,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  its  chief  glory,  whilst  north  and  south,  like  a 
huge  serpent,  the  Moselle  winds  its  sluggish  and  muddy 
course  into  and  around  the  city,  forming  on  the  south- 
western side  a  natural  barrier  to  the  invading  host  of 
Germany.  But  the  fortifications  and  lines  of  defence 
are  as  immense  as  they  are  perfect,  and  may  be  described 
as  of  a  threefold  character :  the  first  surrounding  the 
whole  city  as  wide  as  the  great  wall  of  China,  mounted 
with  heavy  and  numerous  pieces  of  ordnance,  so  that 
with  such  ramparts  it  were  impossible,  even  if  the  other 
lines  of  defence  were  silenced,  to  break  through  the 
enciente.  Dividing  this  impregnable  circle  from  the 
next  defence  is  a  wide  deep  moat,  and  beyond  is  the 
equally  impregnable  cordon,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  series  of  redoubts  and  detached  fortifications,  of 
which  Fort  Moselle  on  the  west,  and  Fort  Bellecroix 
on  the  east,  are  the  principal,  extending  and  defending 
as  they  do  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  city. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  renowned  fort- 
ress is  the  girdle  of  detached  forts  lying  two  miles  distant 
from  the  line  of  fortifications,  and  from  one  another 
two  and  three  miles,  encircling  the  whole  in  security 
by  bidding  defiance  to  the  ' '  esprit  de  corps  "  of  infantry, 
or  the  fury  of  even  Prussian  artillery.  These  forts 
nature  has  adapted  for  man's  perverted  purposes  of 
war;  taking  their  titles  from  the  names  of  peaceful 
hamlets  that  nestle  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  their 
crests  being  formed  into  these  Gibraltars  of  Metz. 
Their  names  sound  familiar  :  St.  Quentin  and  Plappe- 
ville  on  the  west ;  St.  Privat  and  Queleu  on  the  south ; 
St.  Julien  and  Les  Bottes  on  the  west;  and  St.  Eloy 
on  the  north.  But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  We 
took  the  road  direct  to  the  village  of  Plappeville,  or 
Carrieres,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  fort  called  by 
that  name,  and  the  fields  on  each  side  bore  still  the 
melancholy  traces  of  the  seige,  for  here,  and  for  many 
a  mile  round  between  the  enciente  and  the  forts,  were 
encamped  the  legions  of  Bazaine's  army,  caged  in  by 
the  iron  circle  of  the  German  investment.  This  road 
before  the  war,  from  Metz  to  Plappleville,  was  a  lovely 
avenue  of  poplar  trees,  but  only  their  stumps  now  re- 
main, and  the  district  was  dotted  with  pretty  chateaux, 
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and  beautified  by  gardens,  but  desolation  is  branded 
everywhere ;  the  reason  of  this  general  destruction 
of  property  is  a  mystery,  as  the  Germans  could  not 
possibly  pass  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  these  trees  and 
residences  in  no  way  obstructed  the  view,  and  would 
have  been  a  protection  during  their  captivity.  French- 
men have,  in  their  impulsive  moods,  done  as  much 
devastation  to  their  own  country  as  the  Germans  have ; 
and  when  it  has  served  no  good  purpose,  it  is  sheer 
wantonness. 

The  first  house  that  we  pass  is  the  Chateau  where 
Bazaine  had  his  head  quarters,  safely  protected  by 
the  guns  of  Quentin.  A  battery  of  mitrailleuses  sur- 
rounded it  for  fear  of  his  own  soldiers.  The  ascent  of 
the  mountain  on  which  is  perched  the  guns  of  the  Fort 
St.  Quentin  is  steep,  and  when  we  arrive  at  the 
summit,  a  very  commanding  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country.  On  the  north-east  and  eastern 
sides  are  the  battle-ruined  villages  of  Servigny,  Borny, 
Noisseville,  and  Courcelles,  and  many  others  battered 
and  ruined  by  the  war.  At  our  base  lies  Metz,  with 
its  towering  cathedral,  its  spire  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine, from  which  waves  the  tricolor  flag  of  France, 
which  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  Germans  to  remove. 
This  flag  deeply  tried  the  sensibilities  of  the  con- 
querors, and  a  fabulous  reward  was  offered  for  its 
removal.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  shoot 
it  away,  a  daring  Prussian  soldier  scaled  the  elongated 
spire,  and  seized  hold  of  the  pole,  wrenched  it  from 
its  position,  but,  in  descending  from  the  giddy  height, 
he  lost  his  balance,  and  was  hurled  to  a  great 
depth,  thus  perishing  in  the  attempt.  On  the 
western  side,  far  in  the  distance,  are  the  scenes  of 
those  murderous  battles  of  Gravelotte,  Rezonville, 
Mars-la-Tour,  Gorze,  and  St.  Privat,  a  range  of 
country  extending  over  an  area  of  ten  miles,  including 
many  a  once  quiet  and  lovely  hamlet.  The  hills  in 
front  of  these  villages,  and  their  forest  of  cedars,  hide 
the  view  from  our  gaze,  but  the  district  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible. The  Fort  of  St.  Quentin  is  undergoing  a 
great  change  by  the  new  possessors ;  it  was  strong 
enough  before,  and  terrible  enough  against  themselves, 
but  they  are  determined  it  shall  be  made  ten  times 
D  2 
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more  so.  Elevated  and  widened,  it  will  be  a  monster 
fortress.  Some  thousands  of  men  are  hard  at  work, 
and  on  Plappeville  also,  with  the  same  object.  We 
endeavoured  to  get  admission  into  the  forts,  or  citadels, 
but  it  was  not  allowed.  The  Bavarians  occupy  them, 
and  they  talked  very  friendly  with  us.  Most  of  them 
had  seen  hard  and  terrible  work,  for  Bismarck  had  very 
cleverly  contrived  to  have  them  in  the  front,  where 
the  most  fighting  and  the  most  slaughter  was  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  company  occupying  the  fort  had 
been  at  Worth,  Sedan,  and  Orleans,  and  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  know  the  work  of  butchery  was  over.  The 
Bavarians  are  marked  men  in  many  respects ;  their 
uniform  differs  considerably  from  the  other  German 
nationalities,  being  of  light  blue  cloth,  with  few  trap- 
pings. The  shako  or  helmet  is  something  of  this  shape 


the  crest  being  made  of  velvet.  In  build  they  are  the 
heaviest  men  in  the  German  army — broad  and  stout. 
A  feud  exists  between  them  and  the  other  nationalities 
in  Germany,  and  in  reality  they  have  a  great  sympathy 
with  the  French  people,  for  they  are  mostly  Catholics ; 
but  French  annexation  did  not  court  favour  with  them, 
and  they  reluctantly  threw  in  their  lot  with  Germany. 
We  traversed  the  forts,  and  found  many  traces  of  war ; 
scattered  accoutrements ;  hastily- constructed  graves, 
easily  distinguished  by  the  depth  they  have  sunk;  and 
it  is  possible  many  hundreds  now  sleep  their  sleep  of 
death  in  these  fortified  mountains.  Our  way  home  lay 
through  the  village  of  St.  Quentin — but  everywhere  the 
same  devastation;  gardens  trampled  into  a  wilder- 
ness, fields  and  plantations  furrowed  with  the  bursting 
of  the  unceasing  rain  of  balls  and  shells,  and  the 
consequent  scourges  of  a  vast  camp  of  demoralised 
soldiery.  If  we  had  been  in  the  tin  trade  it  might 
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have  remunerated  us  to  gather  up  the  accumulations 
of  cans,  dishes,  &c.,  constituting  a  soldiers'  outfit,  for 
they  lie  thick  everywhere.  This  detour  engaged  us 
till  five  o'clock,  and  by  six  we  were  ready  to  join  the 
company  at  the  Table  D'Hote ;  but  what  an  assem- 
blage !  The  military  eye  would,  no  doubt,  fill  with 
admiration  at  such  a  scene,  for  it  was  mainly  composed 
of  the  scathed  and  unscathed,  the  decorated  and  un- 
decorated  officers  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  Hesse  and  the  Saxon  States.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  many  of  them  wear  spectacles ;  even 
their  generals  are  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  and  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  it  is  owing  in  nearly  every  case 
to  their  close  attention  to  study;  for  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  great  bookworms.  Our  dinner  was  as  notable  as 
our  company;  and  though  we  had  fifty-four  at  our 
table,  and  others  at  the  smaller  round  tables,  every- 
thing was  done  in  perfect  order  and  neatness ;  some 
six  good  waiters  in  attendance,  and  Mr.  Monier  direct- 
ing operations.  I  observed  a  company  of  Englishmen 
with  their  ladies  at  the  table  (one  can  always  recognise 
English,  they  behave  so  well  at  meal  times,  and  look 
so  genteel),  and  after  dinner  one  of  this  party, 
seeing  me  reading  the  Daily  News,  fraternised  with  me. 
I  found  they  had  been  to  the  battle  field  of  Gravelotte, 
and  as  I  was  anxious  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
best  route,  I  was  able  to  get  the  entire  information 
from  them.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  resolved  to 
attend  the  Cathedral  service — the  only  suitable  place 
for  worship  for  a  Quaker  in  Metz,  for  the  reason  that 
he  could  not  by  any  possibility  understand  it.  I 
entered  this  grand  edifice  a  little  before  the  hour,  and 
walked  up  to  an  unseen  spot  behind  a  pillar,  but 
where  I  could  hear  and  see  all  if  necessary.  That  vast 
company  of  soldiers  and  civilians ;  the  remarkable 
service  ;  the  interior  of  the  building,  with  its  altars, 
confessionals,  and  the  holiest  of  all,  the  sanctuary, 
might  occupy  a  few  columns  to  describe,  if  I  had  only 
the  time  and  the  power  to  do  it.  To  a  Protestant  of 
Protestants  the  performance  was  bewildering;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  magnificent,  nothing 
more  perfect,  if  intended  for  a  dramatic  or  theatrical 
performance.  When  I  entered,  a  Latin  hymn,  as  it  were 
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"  A  low  chant  swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof, 
Like  an  articulate  wail  " 

from  the  lips  of  the  priesthood  escheloned  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  aisles.  No  pews  or  forms  occupied 
the  place  for  the  worshippers,  but  the  plain  chairs  so 
familiar  to  an  English  cottager's  home ;  and  when  the 
priests,  with  their  long  train  of  attendants  rose,  the 
vast  company  knelt,  and  bowed  their  heads  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  Something  like  three  thousand  were 
assembled  that  morning,  and  here  and  there  the  soldiers 
of  Germany,  officers  and  men  mingling  alike  (for  these 
Teutons  are  eminently  a  religiously-minded  people). 
Two  stalwart  warriors  stood  ndar  me,  and  their  presence 
was  to  me  the  best  of  sermons,  for  they  were  deeply 
touched ;  their  heads  bent  on  their  massive  breasts, 
and  their  hands  wiping  ever  and  anon  the  rolling  tears, 
for  in  such  reverential  moments  the  thought  of  home, 
the  thought  too  of  those  they  no  less  loved  whom  they 
had  left  behind  on  some  nameless  field  of  strife  to  die, 
must  melt  them  into  tenderness.  There  is  much  to 
flatter  the  imagination,  and  charm  the  eye  and  ear  in 
what  we  see  ;  processions  of  priests  clad  in  gold-laced 
garments  from  head  to  foot  and  trailing  on  the  ground, 
their  breasts  glittering  with  the  jewelled  breastplate, 
and  their  heads  crowned  with  the  golden  helmet,  in  as 
perfect  an  imitation  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  Fol- 
lowing them  and  encircling  them  are  their  satellites, 
dressed  in  white,  and  bearing  in  each  hand  a  golden 
candlestick,  with  towering  white  tapers  lighted;  and 
conspicuous  amongst  the  throng  may  be  seen  one 
bearing  the  incense  lamp,  which  ever  and  anon  he 
waves  around  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrificers  and 
choir.  At  the  furthermost  end  is  an  emblazoned  figure 
of  the  Saviour  crucified  on  the  Cross,  built  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  illuminated  by  blazing  candles  and  lamps. 
To  this  altar  the  priests  again  and  again  resort,  bow 
before  it,  chant  some  song  of  praise,  fling  the  incense 
lamp,  as  if  to  catch  the  glory  or  to  receive  the  expiatory 
influences.  At  the  termination  of  the  various  parts 
we  observe  a  general  fraternisation,  priests,  incense 
burners  and  choir  embrace  and  kiss  one  another  as 
brethren,  and  thus  this  remarkable  service  continues, 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  organ  and  the  chant  of  the 
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choir.  During  the  service  a  lady  dressed  in  white, 
accompanied  by  a  gendarme  !  !  wearing  a  sword  !  ! 
visits  each  worshipper,  the  former  presenting  a  beauti- 
fully-worked bag  to  hold  the  gifts  of  money,  the  latter 
knocks  the  ground  opposite  each  with  a  huge  staff,  and 
eyes  intently  the  giver  and  the  gift,  especially  the  non- 
giver,  who  is  a  marked  man.  Then  follows  a  decrepid 
old  woman  attired  as  a  pauper,  with  a  plain  box,  for 
the  same  object ;  and  lastly  a  lady,  dressed  a  la  mode, 
to  receive  the  alms  of  the  people;  each  attended  by 
the  gendarme  in  uniform.  Thus  we  see  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  their  gathering  together  —  of  their 
grand  and  attractive  services — seems  to  be  MONEY.  I 
wonder  the  people  are  so  blind  to  their  interests.  In 
the  afternoon  I  take  a  saunter  through  the  city  and 
its  environs ;  but  to  a  Christian  mind,  and  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  is  revolting, 
and  if  our  countryman,  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  and  his 
followers  would  only  examine  for  themselves  the  evils 
that  flow  from  a  free  Sabbath,  they  would  be  slow  to 
recommend  the  policy  they  are  striving  to  secure  in 
England  by  what  is  called  "  The  Sunday  Bill."  Cafes, 
restaurants,  estaminets,  cigar  shops,  every  trade  pur- 
suing its  career,  and  the  former  with  vigor.  Truly, 
no  drunkenness  is  apparent, — no  visible  immorality; 
but  what  do  exist  to  a  saddening  extent  are  pleasure 
seekers  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  as  though  the  day  was 
set  apart  for  enjoyment.  Look  at  it  in  whatever  aspect 
we  may,  socially  or  nationally,  it  appears  to  me  an 
unmitigated  evil.  For  this  open  and  legalised  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  France,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
now  reaping  the  inevitable  curse  which  follows  in  the 
persistent  violation  of  the  Divine  law :  for  the  same 
unerring  destiny  applies  to  nations  as  to  individuals 
who  defy  commands  and  institutions  as  venerable  for 
their  antiquity  as  they  are  sacred  for  their  high 
authority. 

I  am  afraid  my  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  battle- 
fields around  Metz  will  require  a  reference  to  the 
course  of  those  stirring  events  that  brought  about  the 
Borodino  of  the  campaign,  and  the  hemming  in  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  with  Marshals  Bazaine,  Canrobert 
and  LeBceuf , — if  my  so  doing  will  not  be  infringing 
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the  promise  I  gave  in  my  opening  chapter,  that  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  war. 

When  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  General 
Steinmitz  defeated  in  detail  the  armies  of  MacMahon, 
De  Failly  and  Froissard,  respectively,  at  Weissembourg, 
Worth  and  Spicheren,  the  Imperial  Conimander-in-Chief 
of  France,  impressed,  as  he  stated,  or  rather  ' '  depressed  " 
at  witnessing  all  his  communications  "destroyed," 
sounded  the  retreat,  and  summoned  from  their 
outlying  positions  his  Generals  with  their  corps  under 
the  protection  of  the  fortifications  at  Metz.  Moltke, 
flushed  with  victory,  and  conscious  of  immense  superi- 
ority, ordered  a  general  advance, — Steinmitz  from  the 
north  and  Frederick  Charles  from  the  south, — and  before 
the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  astounding  fact,  the 
brave  army  of  the  Rhine  that  hoped  to  have  celebrated 
ihefete  day  of  Napoleon,  the  loth  of  August,  in  Berlin, 
became,  like  a  huge  "London,"  utterly  unmanageable, 
and  settling  down  in  the  trough  of  the  surging  ocean 
ere  it  finally  foundered.  This  gigantic  shipwreck  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  "Empire  of  Peace"  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  political  adventurer,  madly  presuming 
on  inheriting  the  military  genius  of  his  relative  the 
first  Napoleon ;  for  what  could  have  been  more  suicidal, 
in  face  of  the  greatest  strategist  in  Europe,  and  the 
vastness  and  the  perfectedness  of  the  military  organ- 
ization of  his  great  rival,  than  to  have  scattered  the 
various  corps  into  widely  scattered  districts,  under  the 
command  of  men  who  were  more  jealous  of  their 
individual  fame,  than  of  the  national  safety.  Humilia- 
ted by  the  "wretched  situation,"  he  resigns;  and  in 
retreating  with  his  body  guard  en  route  for  Chalons 
he  narrowly  escapes  capture  by  the  bold  dash  of  the 
Uhlans.  The  command-in-chief  now  devolves  upon 
Bazaine,  and,  unfettered  from  political  considerations, 
he  defies  the  mock-council  of  war  sitting  at  Paris, 
presided  over  by  Palikao,  and  orders — on  Sunday,  the 
14th  of  August — the  retreat. 

But  it  was  too  late  even  to  repeat  Bull's  Run,  for 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  the  Red  Prince  had 
crossed  the  Moselle  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  whilst 
this  onward  movement  was  being  made  on  the  south- 
west, Steinmitz  was  ordered  on  the  east  side  of  Metz 
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to  attack  the  corps  of  Ladmirault  and  Decaen,  in 
order  to  delay  this  "backwardation"  movement.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued  at  and  around  the  villages  of 
Borny,  Pange  and  Courcelles,  for  the  French,  entrenched 
in  rifle  pits,  inflicted  great  losses  on  the  enemy,  until, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  sought  the  glacis  of 
St.  Julien  and  Bellecroix.  Both  sides  claimed  the 
victory;  and,  if  judged  by  losses,  the  French  were  the 
victors,  but  if  judged  by  the  object  aimed  at — the 
hindering  of  the  retreat  of  Bazaine  on  the  west — the 
Prussians  were  the  conquerors.  During  this  strategetic 
movement,  Frederick  Charles  moved  his  forces  swiftly 
across  the  Moselle,  and,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  head 
of  his  advanced  columns  came  into  hostile  collision 
with  the  vanguard  of  Frossard's  decimated  corps,  who 
were  marching  along  the  chaussee  by  Vionville  and 
and  Mars-la-Tour  to  Verdun.  Attacked  with  great 
impetuosity  the  French  wavered ;  and  Bazaine,  appar- 
ently unaware  of  the  tactics  of  the  Germans  to  cut  off 
once  and  for  ever  his  only  chance  of  escape,  succumbed 
against  inferior  numbers,  and  at  sunset  the  King  of 
Prussia  greeted  his  troops  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
following  day  both  armies,  like  two  giants,  spent 
in  eagerly  marshalling  their  forces,  and  preparing  for 
the  fearful  fray  of  the  morrow  which  was  to  decide  the 
campaign.  On  the  heights  of  Gravelotte  Bazaine 
waited  for  his  great  antagonist,  his  line  of  battle 
extending  from  Gravelotte  to  St.  Privat — a  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  a  natural  position  of  great  strength, 
and  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  rapidly  impro- 
vised defences.  The  conflict  commenced  early  in  the 
morning,  and  raged  with  indescribable  fury  all  day, 
the  slaughter  being  terrific  until  nightfall,  when  the 
French  retired  to  within  the  fortress  of  Metz.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excuse  this  digression,  which  I  have 
made  to  elucidate  my  narrative  of  the  scenes. 

The  following  day  (Monday)  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Cornice  Agricole  in  the  Rue  St.  Marcel,  and 
there  met  with  two  excellent  Frenchmen  whose  names 
are  so  familiar  in  connexion  with  the  French  committee 
of  the  "War  Victims'  Fund,'  the  Vicomte  de  Coe't- 
losquet  and  Henri  Maguin,  the  former  equally  by 
character  and  station  a  nobleman,  the  latter  the  able 
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and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Cornice  Agricole. 
The  sitting  was  a  prolonged  one  and  no  less  interest- 
ing, and,  on  the  adjournment  at  one  o'clock,  I 
started  for  Noisseville  and  Courcelles,  mounted  on  an 
Arabian  horse  that  had  belonged  to  a  French  officer 
during  the  siege.  French  horses  are  .  graceful  and 
agile,  but  especially  knowing ;  and  this  was  the  fault 
of  this  cheval.  He  guessed  he  had  a  foreigner  on  his 
back,  as  well  as  the  route  he  was  off  to.  On  getting 
through  the  Rue  d'Allemande  he  stood  immovable,  and 
after  plunging  fantastically  for  some  time,  he  charged 
off  at  full  gallop  in  the  contrary  direction  to  which  I 
wished  to  go.  Having  taken  a  prominent  position 
during  the  siege,  it  is  just  possible  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  sorties  in  this  direction,  and  hence  his  obstinacy. 
I  rode  along  at  the  foot  of  Fort  St.  Julien  to  the  top 
of  the  heights  of  Vautoux,  to  the  Castle  of  Grimmont ; 
obtaining,  from  this  vantage  ground,  an  entire  view 
of  a  wide  extent  of  country,  the  scenes  of  those  fierce 
sorties  and  terrible  battles  during  the  investment  of 
Metz.  Fort  St.  Julien  is  about  two  miles  from  Metz. 
It  is  a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  sweeping  with 
its  great  guns  the  country  for  many  miles  around  it, 
and  during  the  siege  it  must  have  played  a  destructive 
part  against  the  Germans.  The  numerous  villages, 
within  reach  of  its  guns,  owe  their  destruction  to  its 
belching  fire.  Adjacent  is  the  monastery  which  was 
utilised  for  the  defence,  and  the  forest  of  Grimmont 
that  served  as  the  base  of  operations ;  for  the  French 
infantry,  under  cover  of  its  trees,  caused  grievous 
losses  to  the  Prussians.  The  scene  is  all  changed  now 
— blank  desertion. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  and  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
bringing  into  clearer  proportions  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion for  many  miles  round ;  and  if  each  home  told  its 
own  tale  of  sadness  and  sorrow,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
mournful  picture.  Riding  down  the  hill  I  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Vautoux  and  Mey,  which  were 
the  advanced  positions  of  the  French ;  and,  emerging 
into  the  country  beyond,  found  I  was  traversing  the 
ground  on  which  the  thickest  and  most  terrible  fighting 
and  slaughter  had  been.  Dismounting,  I  visited  many 
of  these  fields  of  blood.  Walking  over  the  ploughed 
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fields  in  this  district,  it  needed  not  any  guide  to  point 
them  out,  for  the  huge  mounds  were  thick  in  these 
fields  of  slaughter,  and  here  and  there  lay  the  superior 
officers  of  both  combatants,  having  a  plain  oak  cross, 
legibly  inscribed  with  the  name,  regiment,  and  number 
of  those  who  there  had  found  their  final  resting  place. 
I  counted  in  one  field  as  many  as  thirty  graves,  con- 
taining French  and  German  soldiers ;  and  in  some  of 
them  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty- seven,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  marked  the  totals  of 
friends  and  foes  slumbering  in  each. 

"These  slumber  side  by  side, 
Nor  yet  the  turf  hath  graced  their  dwellings  ; 
And  well  the  Elegiac  muse  may  mingle  in  their  dirge 
One  plaintive  note." 

Some  of  these  ghastly  remains  of  this  horrible  war- 
system  have  been  visited  by  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  wife, 
for  here  and  there  had  been  placed  a  wreath,  or  planted 
a  young  tree,  the  last  token  such  could  pay  to  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  loved  and  lost  one.  That  heart 
must  be  stone  that  could  be  unmoved  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  scene.  There  was  one  sentence  common  to 
these  simple  epitaphs  in  French  and  German — "Pray 
for  him  ;  "  but  how  much  more  applicable  would  be  the 
poetic  prayer, — 

"Oh  !  hasten,  great  Father,  the  bless'd  consummation 
When  nation  shall  ne'er  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
When  war  shall  no  more  be  the  Christian's  vocation, 
When  the  spear  shall  be  shivered,  and  broken  the  bow."  * 

The  road  to  Noisseville  was  so  full  of  ruts  and  holes 
occasioned  by  the  war  that  I  rode  through  the  fields, 
furrowed  though  they  were  by  shells.  Of  all  the 
villages  round  Metz,  Noisseville  is  most  damaged,  for 
it  was  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending  hosts. 
The  French,  not  satisfied  with  making  it  an  object  for 
possession,  pitted  their  artillery  against  it  from  the 
two  adjacent  Forts — Les  Bottes  and  Julien — to  pre- 
vent the  Prussian  infantry  converting  it  into  barracks. 
An  enormous  amount  of  ammunition  must  have 
been  wasted,  and  much  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
this  needless  shelling,  and  hardly  one  stone  stands 

*  William  Ball,  Esq. 
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upon  another,  the  church  being  a  shell,  and  inside, 
the  altar  and  the  statuettes  shivered  into  atoms. 
Blank  despair  and  ruin  reigns  in  and  around  it ;  and 
as  I  passed  slowly  through  its  deserted  and  desolated 
streets,  the  few  villagers  that  remain  looked  out  sus- 
piciously, and  by  no  means  friendly,  as  though  I  had 
been  an  Uhlan.  Near  the  village  stands  a  solitary 
cottage  untouched  by  the  devouring  artillery;  and 
observing  a  decrepid  Frenchman  standing  at  the  door, 
I  rode  up  to  ask  him  a  question,  but  he  skedaddled 
so  sharp  into  his  house  that  he  must  have  thought 
I  was  going  to  arrest  him.  In  a  few  moments  the 
daughter  flung  open  the  window  on  the  second  floor, 
wondering  what  was  up.  "Je  suis  Anglais"  from  me, 
soon  changed  her  frown  into  a  smile,  and  the  frightened 
old  man,  hearing  me  laughing,  tottered  out  again  at 
the  door,  bringing  his  old  woman  with  him  for  joy. 
I  got  off  my  horse  and  talked  to  them,  and  their  story 
was  such  a  melancholy  record  of  sufferings  and  dangers 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  nervousness ;  and  when 
I  left  they  wished  me  "Ion  voyage"  saying,  "Anglais, 
Awylais,  est  tres  bon,  tres  bon,  aux  pauvrc.s  Franoais." 

From  Noisseville  I  passed  through  to  Nouilly,  which 
was  utterly  destroyed  one  October  night  by  an  incen- 
diary company  from  the  Prussian  lines  during  the 
siege,  and  from  thence  I  rode  on  to  Servigny,  once  a 
beautifully-situated  village,  the  residence  of  many  of 
the  merchants  of  Metz,  but,  like  Noisseville,  it  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fire  from  St.  Julien,  and  now  only  bare 
walls  and  roofless  houses  remain, — the  population  nil. 
From  Servigny  I  proceed  on  to  Peltre,  Montoy,  Mercy- 
le-Haut,  in  the  direction  of  Courcelles,  the  scene  of  the 
sanguinary  engagement  on  the  14th  of  August.  The 
French  on  this  occasion  inflicted  very  severe  losses  on 
the  Prussians,  unmasking  in  the  vine  plantations  of 
Bellecroix  mitrailleuse  batteries,  which  mowed  down 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  like  grass  before 
the  scythe.  The  whole  of  these  villages,  that  were 
once  thriving  and  happy  communities  before  the  siege, 
were  the  scenes  of  many  long- to -be -remembered 
battles,  conflagrations,  and  horrors,  for  they  were  the 
villages  held  with  a  tenacious  grip  by  the  obstinate 
Germans,  and  many  hundreds  of  these  poor  fellows 
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had  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  yield  an  inch  of 
soil.  If  the  former  inhabitants  survive,  they  must  be 
shocked  at  beholding  their  homes  roofless,  ruined,  and 
wrecked,  some  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  with  graves  all 
around,  the  gardens  trodden  into  mud.  Anyone  with 
a  particle  of  feeling  must  mourn  deeply  over  such 
desolation.  Well  might  that  aged  Frenchman  at 
Noisseville  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
"  Mon  Dieu,  c'est  la  guerre." 

It  was  getting  dusk,  and  both  horse  and  rider  were 
tired,  and  having  ten  miles  to  ride  over  a  strange 
country,  it  was  time  to  be  returning  ;  taking  that  fine 
high  road  from  Courcelles  to  Metz,  which  before  the 
war  was  a  beautiful  ride,  being  a  continuous  avenue  of 
the  towering  poplar  trees,  but  it  is  desolate  and  bare 
now,  only  the  stumps  of  the  trees  remaining.  Every 
hamlet,  every  chateau  and  house, — the  dwelling  alike 
of  the  rich  and  the  cottage-home  of  the  poor, — every 
field  and  tree, — bear  the  irreparable  brand  of  the  cruel 
desolating  scourge  of  war.  By  the  roadside  are  to  be 
seen  numerous  plots  of  ground  converted  into  small 
plantations,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  huge 
mound  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  where  are 
gathered  into  one  common  sepulchre  such  as  fell  in  the 
battle,  with  the  simple  inscription  on  a  wooden  cross, 
"  Here  lie  Friends  and  Foes,"  fifty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  in  number,  as  the  case  may  be.  Sacred  soil, 
the  last  resting-places  of  the  precious  seed,  there  to 
await  the  blast  of  the  celestial  trumpet,  to  deliver  up 
those  who  have  been  appointed  to  be  thus  cruelly  slain. 
Half-way  from  Courcelles  to  Metz  I  pass  the  villages 
of  Flanville  and  Montoy,  rendered  notorious  by  being 
the  outposts  of  the  Prussians,  for  many  a  conflict  has 
raged  in  and  around  them  that  has  consigned  a  soldier 
to  a  soldier's  grave.  The  remains  of  rough  fortifi- 
cations are  still  there,  and  the  houses  are  largely 
loopholed,  for  they  were  the  centre  of  the  wide  line  of 
investment  from  Servigny  to  Mercy-le-Haut.  The  last 
village  before  entering  Metz  is  Bellecroix,  and  here  it 
was  that  the  French  unmasked  a  battery  of  those 
terrible  mitrailleuses.  It  was  dark  when  I  re-entered 
Metz  between  the  Forts  Gizors  and  Bellecroix,  whilst 
behind  me  lay  Fort  Les  Bottes,  so  that  I  should  have 
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been  between  three  fires,  if  circumstances  had  not 
altered  cases.  A  great  change  has  come  over  their 
dream,  for  in  place  of  the  impulsive  Gaul,  they  have 
now  the  phlegmatic  Teuton  to  keep  watch  and  ward  ; 
and  substituted  for  tongues  of  living  fire,  carrying 
death  and  havoc  in  their  path,  is  a  restless  activity, 
enlarging  these  theatres  of  destruction  and  making 
them  more  formidable  than  ever  against  the  revengeful 
ambition  of  France. 


Hotel  d'Angleterre,  STRASBOURG, 
June  llth,  1871. 

At  10  o'clock  the  following  morning  (Tuesday)  I 
started  on  horseback  for  the  villages  of  St.  Privat,  Ste. 
Marie-aux-Chenes,  Amanvillers,  Verneville,  Grave- 
lotte,  Mars-la-Tour,  &c., — the  hamlets  included  in  the 
extensive  battle-field  of  Gravelotte.  Unfortunately  they 
brought  me  that  crafty  chestnut  Arab  cob,  and  to  have 
sent  him  back  would  have  endangered  my  being  able 
to  obtain  one  at  all ;  so  I  sent  for  some  spurs  to  conquer 
his  wayward  pranks,  for  he  looked  upon  my  whip  as  a 
donkey  would  upon  a  cane.  I  rode  out  of  the  city  at 
the  Port  de  France ;  and  as  I  was  quietly  trotting  over 
the  various  drawbridges,  the  horse  stood  suddenly 
motionless,  and  if  I  had  not  had  my  knees  firmly 
wedged  in  his  side,  I  might  have  had  a  muddy  bath  in 
that  mysterious  moat.  I  gently  punctured  him  :  it 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  he  started  off  at  full  gallop, 
not  stopping  until  he  came  to  the  hill  at  "Woippy. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  and  inclined  for  rain,  and 
the  roads  especially  heavy  and  muddy.  On  ascending 
the  hill  from  Saulny  towards  St.  Privat  the  rain  came 
down  heavily,  so  I  rode  hard  for  shelter  into  the  distant 
wood.  From  this  vantage-ground  is  obtained  a  most 
extensive  view  — in  the  background  Metz  and  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  foreground  the  blood-stained 
battle-fields.  This  part  was  evidently  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian positions  during  the  two  months'  siege,  houses 
being  in  ruins,  fields  and  gardens  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  those  poplar  trees,  that  in  most 
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of  the  roads  in  France  form  a  delightful  avenue  for 
miles,  in  tliis  direction  levelled,  their  ugly  stumps  only 
remaining.  After  the  rain  had  ceased,  I  rode  along 
those  devastated  fields  from  Saulny  to  St.  Privat, 
plunging  occasionally  into  the  woods  that  thickly  stud 
this  mountainous  country.  The  ground  was  often 
spongy,  for  my  horse's  hoofs  trod  at  times  on  the 
quickly-made  graves  that,  like  stones  on  the  sea-shore 
for  number,  lie  everywhere,  and  the  peculiar  frightened 
snort  he  gave  ever  and  anon  showed  it.  Remnants 
of  havresacks,  torn  uniforms,  tin  cases,  broken  wheels 
and  limbers  of  artillery  wagons,  are  the  only  visible 
relics  now  remaining  on  this  wide  battle-field. 

On  gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a  little  in  the  valley, 
I  could  plainly  see  St.  Privat,  a  battered  and  ruined 
hamlet.  No  wonder!  for  it  was  the  arena  of  the 
obdurate  fighting  and  no  less  wholesale  slaughter  on 
that  fatal  Gravelotte  day.  Being  on  the  verge  of  the 
plateau  of  that  high  table  land  north-east  of  Metz,  it 
commanded  a  formidable  position  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  French  army,  and  for  its  possession  the  fierce  con- 
flict took  place.  The  French  had  strongly  garrisoned 
it,  and  rapidly  converted  it  into  a  fortress,  every  house 
being  loop-holed,  and  every  garden  improvised  into  a 
battery,  protected  by  the  walls.  To  the  Prussian  Guards 
under  Count  Waldersee  fell  the  severe  task  of  assailing 
it,  which  was  done  by  dividing  the  Guards  into  three 
parts — the  right,  and  left,  and  centre.  Amidst  the 
rain  of  bullets  and  the  storm  of  shrapnel  they  pressed 
forwards,  the  poor  fellows  falling  fast  and  thick,  and 
on  gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  suffered  terribly. 
The  havoc  made  in  their  ranks  was  very  great,  for  out 
of  47  officers  24  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  1800  men. 
It  was  a  hard-won  victory,  and  amongst  their  wounded 
was  their  favourite  commander.  It  must  have  been  a 
painful  duty,  when  the  darkness  of  that  night  closed 
the  conflict,  for  the  survivors  to  find  their  relatives  and 
friends  amongst  the  slain ;  and  still  more  bitter  a  task 
of  gathering  up  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  fallen 
comrades — 

"  To  bury  them  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  their  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning." 
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They  most  of  them  rest  together  in  a  newly-formed 
cemetery  on  the  road  to  Ste.  Marie-aux-Chenes,  which 
their  brothers-in-arms  have  tastefully  decorated  with 
shrubs,  and  over  their  graves  placed  wooden  tablets. 
May  it  be  well  with  them 

"  When  kingdoms  hear 
The  blast  that  wakes  the  dead  ! " 

On  entering  the  village,  a  crowd  of  miserably-clad 
and  half-famished  children  surrounded  me,  and  burst 
out  in  a  united  but  plaintive  chorus — "  Donnez-moi, 
Monsieur,  un  centime!"  They  evidently  had  not  for- 
gotten the  visit  of  the  benevolent  commissioners  of 
the  War  Victims'  Fund.  Poor  creatures !  they  have 
passed  through  a  dreadful  time,  and  to  their  young 
minds  it  must  have  been  dreadfully  puzzling — 

"  For  what  they  killed  each  other  for 
They  could  not  well  make  out." 

Dismounting,  I  left  my  horse  in  the  care  of  these  boys 
and  girls,  all  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  have  a  share 
in  holding  him,  and  those  who  could  not  patted  and 
stroked  the  animal.  Then  some  half-dozen  women 
drew  near  me ;  (as  for  the  men,  I  know  not  where  they 
were,  for  during  my  thirty  minutes'  reconnoitre  I  only 
saw  one  man,  and  he  was  on  crutches ;  and  I  came  to 
the  affecting  conclusion  that  the  manhood  of  these 
desolated  hamlets  had  been  destroyed  with  them.) 
They  looked  stupefied,  and  pointing  to  the  houses 
around,  all  in  ruins,  they  united  in  a  doleful  chorus — 
"Ah,  Monsieur,  malheur  !  malheur  I "  Some  of  these 
women  in  rags  freely  conversed  with  me,  and  told  me 
a  tale  of  suffering  and  woe  that  I  venture  to  say,  for  a 
village  population,  has  few  parallels ;  and  as  they 
rattled  their  French  to  me,  they  wrung  their  hands 
with  a  look  of  despair.  And  well  they  might,  for  they 
have  lost  all — their  sons  and  husbands,  their  bread- 
winners, their  furniture  ;  and,  above  all,  their  homes 
are  destroyed.  They  knew  I  was  "  Anglais,"  and  they 
will  never  forget  what  "  An</7ef.erre"  and  the  Quakers 
did  for  them,  the  latter  word  being  understood  by  them 
to  mean  "  good  and  kind  people." 
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At  St.  Privat,  in  every  available  spot,  lie  the  slain 
French  soldiers,  but  very  few  wooden  crosses  are  to  be 
seen  "  in  memoriam,"  except  where  officers  lie  together. 
As  I  was  walking  amongst  these  ruins,  some  more  Uttle 
children  came  to  show  me  a  great  variety  of  relics  of 
the  strife,  and  one  youth  took  off  his  frock  to  show  a 
Prussian  guard's  uniform  with  the  tail  cut  off.  Before 
leaving  I  entered  a  ruined  cottage  for  some  water,  and 
a  middle-aged  looking  woman  accosted  me.  Her  hus- 
band was  killed,  and  this  was  the  only  room  not 
destroyed ;  and  she  took  her  only  child,  perhaps  two 
years  old,  exclaiming  "  I  have  only  this  left."  Poor 
thing,  she  sobbed  aloud,  but  what  could  I  do  for  her  ? 
She  had  some  needle-guns  and  chasseputs,  relics  of  the 
battle,  that  I  could  not  possibly  transport  home,  so  I 
left  her  a  mite  and  bade  her  adieu.  These  poor  widows 
and  orphans  of  St.  Privat  la  Montagne,  are  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  war;  for  what  do  they  know  of 
plebiscites  and  consultatums  ?  and  if  they  ever  shouted 
"  Vive  VEmpereur,"  it  was  because  they  believed  in  his 
promise  of  giving  them  an  Empire  of  Peace.  Is  it  not 
a  burning  shame  that  in  this  19th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  of  universal  brotherhood,  that  men  wear- 
ing coronets  and  crowns  by  the  suffrage  and  sufferance 
of  the  people,  and  men  basking  in  the  patronage  of 
royalty,  should  be  allowed  to  plunge  their  subjects, 
and  involve  defenceless  women  and  children  in  utter 
ruin  and  woe,  too  often  for  purposes  as  base  as  the 
means  employed  to  promote  them  ;  purposes  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  personal  spleen  ?  Is  it  not  possible, 
if  diplomacy  cannot  be  earned  on  without  the  murder 
of  millions  of  human  lives,  to  abolish  diplomacy  alto- 
gether, and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  free  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  the  settlement  of  inter- 
diploniatic  disputes,  whether  it  be  the  election  to  a 
vacant  throne,  or  the  escape  of  an  Alabama  ?  If  this 
is  not  possible,  then  in  the  name  of  the  murdered 
millions — in  the  name  of  the  bombarded  towns  and 
villages;  in  the  name  of  war-desolated  provinces — in 
the  name  of  the  unnumbered  throng  of  widows  and 
oiphans — in  the  name  of  our  common  Christianity, 
and  of  Him  who  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
let  us  demand  that 
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"  The  men  who  make  the  quarrels, 
Shall  be  the  only  ones  to  fight." 


Leaving  this  scene  of  desolation,  I  cantered  along  the 
road  to  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chencs,  "The  Graves  of  the 
Guards."  The  road  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  debris 
of  the  fighting  of  all  kinds  —  for  it  was  here 

"  The  strife  was  hard  betwixt  the  strong  man  and  death,"— 

and  thence  on  to  Amanvillers,  and  to  Verne  ville  ;  each 
field  is  now  an  nnfenced  cemetery,  full  of  graves.  Be- 
fore reaching  Verne  ville,  I  observed  a  group  of  women 
draped  in  mourning,  and  with  them  a  party  of  grave- 
diggers,  engaged  in  the  horrid  work  of  disinterring. 
They  were  a  company  of  mourners,  having  travelled 
from  Germany  <  for  the  sad  purpose  of  looking  for  the 
remains  of  a  young  Saxon  soldier  that  fell  in  the  fight, 
who  was  a  Son,  a  husband,  and  a  brother,  and  there 
stood  the  distracted  mother,  the  widow,  and  the  sister. 
They  had  untombed  some  five  or  six  huge  graves,  but 
still  without  success.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred 
on  one  of  these  occasions.  On  removing  the  spare 
earth  that  covered  one  of  these  square  graves,  it  was 
found  to  contain  twenty-  four  lacerated  Saxon  soldiers, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  in  three  rows,  eight  in  a 
row,  their  only  covering  being  their  dark-blue  uniform. 
The  faces  of  the  first  row  of  eight  were  unrecognisable, 
gory  and  ghastly,  but  on  removing  them  the  centre 
row  presented  a  strange  phenomenon,  for  though  they 
had  lain  eight  months,  they  appeared  as  if  asleep,  their 
faces  unmarred,  and  tranquil  in  death,  as  though  they 
had  not  gone 

"  Into  the  land  of  the  great  departed, 
Into  the  silent  land." 

Lifting  them  from  that  vault  of  gloom,  the  last  of  the 
slain  was,  as  the  first,  rapidly  decaying.  What  an 
affecting  scene  was  this.  I  have  stood  one  of  a  group 
of  mourners  beside  the  grave  when  the  mortal  remains 
of  a  near  relative  have  slowly  sunk  into  it,  and  felt 
the  pang  of  grief  to  which  few  are  strangers  ;  but  in 
that  field  of  blood  near  Verneville  I  felt  a  pang  keener 
than  I  had  ever  felt  before.  A  stranger  amongst 
strangers  from  a  far  off  land,  watching  the  silent  dead 
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— if  perchance  their  loved  and  lost  one  was  with  that 
heap  of  slain — once  the  beautiful  and  strong  of  their 
race,  now  the  marred  and  mutilated,  laid  low  by  the 
curse  of  war.  When  I  rode  away  from  this  search, 
I  could  not  but  regret  that  these  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
should  be  thus  disturbed,  as  if 

"To  constrain  their  unbound  spirits  into  bonds  again  ;" 

but  this  is  not  the  only  sad  destiny  of  the  ill-fated 
soldiers  who  lay  down  their  lives  for  others,  for  by  a 
convention  agreed  upon  by  the  chief  states  in  Europe, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  malarias  that  make  pesti- 
lential the  atmosphere  consequent  upon  myriads  of 
men  being  suddenly  buried  near  populated  districts, 
these  graves  are  re-opened,  the  bodies  gathered  into 
heaps  to  be  burnt  in  furnaces  with  disinfectants.  This 
is  literally  "  dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,"  and  well 
may  the  peoples  exclaim  who  are  tempted  and  goaded 
into  these  ranks  of  death  by  the  "  ignus  fatuus  "  of  the 
glory  and  renown  of  war,  that  the  soil  of  Europe  "  is 
manured  by  the  bones  of  working-men,  and  watered 
with  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans."  Glory  for- 
sooth ! — it  is  in  the  words  of  the  correspondent  of 
a  leading  journal —  "the  incarnation  of  hell."  On 
arriving  at  Verne ville,  I  made  for  the  residence  of  a 
friend  of  the  Vicomte  Coetlosquet,  who  had  given  me 
a  note  of  introduction  to  him.  He  received  me  most 
hospitably,  both  rider  and  horse.  This  village  was  the 
advanced  position  of  the  French  during  the  battle,  and 
when  they  retreated  from  it  the  Germans  converted  it 
into  a  vast  lazaretto,  every  available  spot  being  covered 
with  the  wounded,  the  streets  being  laid  with  straw, 
and  the  men  of  both  armies  lying  side  by  side ;  for 
fellow-feeling  had  soon  made  them  "wondrous  kind." 
The  deserted  village,  immortalized  by  Goldsmith,  may 
aptly  describe  Verneville,  for  before  the  war  it  was  the 

"Loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain ;" 

but  the  storm  of  battle  has  swept  over  it,  and  a  great 
and  affecting  change  has  come  over  the  "spirit  of  its 
dream."  Amidst  battered  and  wrecked  cottages,  the 
people  stand  about  amazed  and  troubled.  This  chateau 
E  2 
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and  farm-house  (where  I  was  for  a  short  time  a  guest), 
with  its  buildings  were  all  converted  into  a  Prussian 
ambulance,  and  still  on  the  weather-cock  waves  the 
ragged  ambulance  Hag.  Monsieur  informed  me  that 
each  room,  after  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th,  was  like  a  slaughter-house,  stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  deafened  with  the  continual 
groaning  and  dying  shrieks  of  the  poor  sufferers.  Of 
the  eight  hundred  he  had  in  the  chateau,  six  hundred 
died.  This  is  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  Avounded ; 
but  the  doctors  and  appliances  Avere  totally  inadequate 
for  the  dreadful  lacerations  and  smashes  they  received ; 
and  many  of  the  poor  sufferers  prayed  for  a  speedy 
release  out  of  their  intense  sufferings.  In  the  fields 
and  gardens  around  they  noAv  lay  by  hundreds,  officers 
and  privates  alike.  My  kind  host  oifered  me  the  best 
food  he  had  in  the  house,  for  though  a  country  squire 
it  was  still  "hard  lines"  for  him.  How  this  was  1  do 
not  know,  for  there  is  abundance  at  Metz  at  least ;  but 
my  own  conclusion  Avas,  he  had  no  heart  to  be  com- 
fortable again,  as  he  had  been  requisitioned  unmerci- 
fully,— his  furniture  and  goods  all  gone,  and  every 
room  in  the  house  as  the  Prussians  had  left  it,  confusion 
and  disfigurement, 

"  And  a  gloom  o'er-shadowing  the  banquet  hall, 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  life-drops  spilt." 

An  hour's  rest  here,  and  I  rode  on  to  Malmaison,  the 
centre  of  all  that* memorable  day's  work  of  carnage. 

Next  to  St.  Privat,  Malmaison  has  suffered  more 
than  any  other  of  the  hamlets  included  in  the  battle- 
field of  Gravelotte.  Commanding  the  sweep  of  the 
plain  beloAv,  and  the  road  of  retreat  to  Verdun,  the 
French  clung  obstinately  to  it,  and  inflicted  from  their 
batteries  posted  here  great  havoc  on  the  Prussians. 
As  it  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  the  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides  was  very  great,  and  the  place  noAv  is 
not  only  a  vast  ruin,  but  a  vast  grave-yard.  On  the 
evening  of  the  battle  a  general  conflagration  took  place, 
consequent  upon  the  incessant  shelling  it  received  from 
the  French ;  and,  affecting  to  relate,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  wounded  of  both  armies,  who  were  lying 
in  the  various  houses  of  the  village,  perished  in  the 
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flames,  and  the  relics  of  their  charred  remains  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  ruins. 

It  is  a  pretty  ride  from  Verneville  through  Mal- 
maison  to  Gravelotte ;  the  poplar  trees  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  are  little  injured  by  the  storm  of  battle 
that  swept  its  cyclone  of  death  over  this  undulating 
country.  Arriving  at  the  memorable  little  village, 
I  dismount  to  take  a  reconnoitre  on  foot,  stabling  my 
horse  at  the  comfortable  inn  which,  the  landlord  does 
not  forget  to  remind  me,  was  the  headquarters  of 
King  William  and  his  staff  after  the  battle.  Why  this 
"Borodino"  of  the  campaign  should  be  called  after 
the  name  of  this  insignificant  hamlet  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  unless  it  was  because  the  royal  commander 
bivouacked  in  its  environs  when  the  conflict  was  over. 
Like  the  village  of  Worth,  the  battle  raged  over  and 
around  it,  and  it  has  therefore  suffered  comparatively 
little  from  the  fury  of  fray,  for  though  infantry  and 
cavalry  frequently  sought  the  protection  of  its  walls, 
they  quickly  emerged  with  their  bayonets  fixed  or  their 
swords  drawn  upon  the  enemy,  but  only  to  perish, 
alas  !  in  their  desperate  attempt.  It  is  here  the  roads 
bifurcate  to  Verdun,  the  one  proceeding  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  by  Doncourt  and  St.  Etain,  and  the 
other  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  by  Rezonville, 
Yionville,  and  Mars-la-Tour,  the  road  along  which  the 
corps  of  Frossard,  Canrobert,  and  Lebceuf  were  quietly 
marching,  on  the  loth  of  August,  in  the  hope  of  making 
good  their  escape  from  Metz  to  Verdun.  For  this 
march  along  the  highway  to  Verdun  this  furious  and 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  and  when  the  French 
were  driven  from  this  position  to  the  heights  of  St. 
Hubert,  above  Gravelotte,  the  Prussians  concentrated 
their  forces  in  the  fields  around.  They  were  fearfully 
exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  artillery  and  mitrail- 
leuses posted  along  the  hills  in  their  front,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  poor  fellows  now  lie  embedded  in  the 
soil — 

"  Alone  in  their  silent  graves." 

Amongst  the  varied  spots  of  interest  in  Gravelotte,  the 
church  is  associated  with  tragedies  and  scenes  as 
melancholy  as  they  are  disgraceful,  for  the  French 
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soldiers  converted  it  into  a  small  fortress,  and,  my  guide 
informed  me,  when  they  refused  to  surrender  they  were 
massacred  on  the  spot,  and  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing was  crowded  with  dying  men,  the  slain  lying 
scattered  in  heaps  waiting  to  be  carted  away.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  me  to  realise  this  horrible  picture,  and 
one  that  brought  a  strange  reflection.  For  here  an 
ancient  church,  reared  by  these  honest-hearted  dwellers 
on  the  plains  of  Lorraine,  for  the  most  exalted  purposes 
of  worshipping  the  King  of  Kings,  has  become,  by 
the  wickedness  of  man,  and  at  the  behests  of  the 
kings  amongst  men,  defiled  for  purposes  the  most  de- 
praved. Its  portals  burst  open  by  an  infuriated  soldiery, 
who  enfilade  from  its  windows  with  their  chasseputs 
a  deadly  fire  against  men  who  are  their  brethren,  but 
whom  they  call  their  enemies.  Presently  the  walls, 
that  have  oft  resounded  with  "  songs  of  praise,"  are 
made  to  re-echo  with  the  awful  shrieks  of  the  dying 
and  the  yells  of  the  living, — the  sacred  places  stream- 
ing with  their  blood ;  the  slain  are  gathered  into  heaps, 
and  on  the  cold  stone  lie  side  by  side  friend  and  foe, 
weltering  in  their  life-stream. 

"No  kind  eye 

To  meet  their  fervent  farewell  gaze ; 
No  breast  to  pillow  life's  last  agony ; 

No  voice  to  speak  of  hope  and  brighter  days 
Beyond  the  pass  of  shadows." 

From  Gravelotte,  having  a  few  hours  left,  and  being 
desirous  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  fierce  struggle 
two  days  previously  to  that  of  Gravelotte,  I  ride  on  to 
Rezonville,  Yionville,  and  Mars-la-Tour.  Cantering 
along  this  beautiful  road  and  through  the  charming 
country  that  not  long  since  had  been  rent  with  the 
shock  of  battle,  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  its  soil  torn 
ruthlessly  asunder  to  receive  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  manhood  of  Europe,  methought  how  all  is  now 
changed,  for  the — 

"Homes  in  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep." 

This  high  road  to  Verdun  has  indeed  become  famous, 
for  along  it  Napoleon  and  his  body-guard  had  passed, 
narrowly  escaping  capture  from  the  ever-wakeful 
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Ulilan ;  and  not  many  days  afterwards  his  f avourite 
Marshals,  commanding  three  French  corps,  were 
marching  along  it,  Avhen  the  single  corps  of  Alvensleben 
attacked  them  with  intense  fury ;  and  again,  a  little 
later  on,  it  was  along  this  road  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Princes  of  Germany,  with  Bismarck 
and  the  galaxy  of  Generals,  galloped  excitedly  forward 
on  the  evening  of  Gravelottc,  to  receive  the  loud 
hurrahs  of  their  victorious  legions  on  the  field  of  blood. 
The  first  of  the  villages  I  visited  was  Rezonville,  which 
was  involved  in  both  of  those  great  battles  of  the  16th 
and  18th  of  August,  having  witnessed  the  close  of  the 
former  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter.  It  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forests  of  Oignon  and 
Yaux,  and  running  through  it  is  a  tributary  rivulet  of 
the  Moselle.  Out  of  these  woods,  on  the  18th,  poured 
the  columns  of  Goben's  army;  and  on  cresting  the 
hill,  the  French,  who  were  stationed  at  Eezonville, 
swept  them  with  such  a  withering  fire  that,  a  German 
officer  informed  me,  the  dead  lay  thicker  than  at  any 
other  spot  over  the  battle-field — that  the  slain  literally 
blocked  up  the  valley.  Whilst  gazing  on  these  spots, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  powerful  description  of  the  able 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  when  he  compared 
this  advance  of  Goben's  brigade  to  the  gliding  out  of 
the  wood  of  a  huge  serpent,  and  stated  that  when  the 
guns  opened  fire  behind,  there  was  a  dark  track  of 
fallen,  struggling,  dying  men.  These  guns  were  the 
terrible  mitrailleuses,  which  can  be  loaded  and  discharged 
ten  times  a  minute.  '  They  may  well  be  called  the 
"  thirty- six-barrelled  monsters,"  and  warfare  carried 
on  with  them  is  nothing  less  than  murdering  men  by 
machinery. 

After  a  visit  to  the  lone  cottage  on  the  Gorze  road 
where  these  mitrailleuses  were  posted  that  caused  such 
fearful  havoc  to  the  Prussian  infantry,  and  a  recon- 
noitre of  the  wood,  from  which  the  latter  debouched,  I 
rode  across  the  fields  over  which  had  been  the  tramp  of 
armies  in  battle,  and  on  whose  soil  was  strewn  for  miles 
the  slain ;  and  thus  avoiding  the  dusty  road,  I  arrived 
at  Vionville,  the  village  midway  between  Rezonville 
and  Mars-la-Tour,  and  from  which  the  battle  of  the 
16th  takes  its  name.  Having  secured  a  guide,  I 
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ascended  the  hill  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
from  a  good  vantage-ground  obtained  a  wide  survey 
of  the  country  for  many  miles  around.  It  was  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  staff 
on  the  eventful  18th.  My  mind  naturally  turned  to 
the  murderous  work  which  had  been  enacted  between 
this  village  and  Mars-la-Tour  in  that  conflict  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Bazaine  in  its  retreat 
from  Metz.  From  this  position  the  route  of  the  French 
march,  the  scenes  of  the  attack,  and  of  the  fierce  conflict, 
are  easily  distinguishable.  As  I  gazed  on  the  scene, 
I  felt  for  those  ill-fated  soldiers  of  .France,  who  had 
paced  quietly  along  that  high  road,  some  100,000 
strong,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  clutches 
of  the  great  strategist,  when  suddenly,  like  the  tierce 
swoop  of  an  eagle  on  its  prey,  the  corps  of  Frois- 
sard  and  Canrobert,  decimated  and  discouraged  as 
they  had  become  by  previous  conflict,  were  assailed 
by  the  unrelenting  onslaught  of  the  force  under  the 
command  of  Alvensleben.  The  corps  of  Leboeuf ,  that 
were  marching  on  the  upper  road  by  Doncourt,  faithful 
for  once  to  the  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon,  answered 
to  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  by  their  timely  aid  the 
French  were  all  but  gaining  the  victory;  but  the 
German  general,  conscious  of  the  immense  issues  at 
stake,  hurled  on  the  dense  masses  of  the  French  the 
Dragoons  of  the  Guard,  who  were  sheltered  in  the  ad- 
jacent woods.  Away  they  swept  over  the  plain,  their 
ranks  torn  by  volleys  of  shot  and  shell ;  however,  they 
managed  to  reach  the  guns,  and,  alas !  for  the  poor 
gunners,  to  sabre  them  at  their  post.  But  this  daring 
exploit  had  cost  them  dear,  for  when  they  were  halted 
in  their  former  rendezvous  they  were  a  shattered  wreck. 
The  issues  of  the  contest  were  still  trembling  in  the 
balance,  for  the  French  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  they  felt,  too,  that  if  it  was  lost  all  hope  of  a 
retreat  to  Verdun  was  gone  for  ever,  therefore  another 
terrible  charge  of  cavalry  was  necessary  to  turn,  if 
possible,  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Prussians.  To 
another  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  that  had  hastened 
up  from  the  Moselle  on  hearing  the  sound  of  battle, 
was  committed  the  sad  destiny.  Poor  fellows  !  it  was 
galloping  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  for  they  were 
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called  upon  to  face  in  cold  steel  the  finest  cavalry 
soldiers  France  possessed— the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  and  the  carnage  must  have  been  dreadful,  for 
when  they  had  freed  themselves  from  these  cohorts, 
the  infantry  poured  a  withering  fire  into  their  flanks. 
It  is  said  when  the  muster-roll  was  called  the  next 
day  it  was  found  that  only  one -fourth  of  the  officers 
and  one-half  of  the  men  had  escaped.  The  extreme 
measures  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  may  have  justified, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  this  wholesale  slaughter ; 
but  overwhelming  responsibility  rests  on  those  who 
pour  out  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men  as  though  they 
were  vermin  in  a  granary. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock ;  and  having  been  in  the 
saddle  for  eight  hours,  during  which  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fast,  save  the  crust  of  bread  at  Verneville,  it 
was  time  I  turned  homeward,  contenting  myself,  from 
the  hill  referred  to  beyond  Vionville,  with  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  village  of  Mars-la-Tour,  as  darkly  associ- 
ated as  Vionville  with  those  murderous  charges  of 
cavalry,  before  which  Balaklava  sinks  into  oblivion, 
for  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  bloodiest  conflict  of 
the  war.  The  whole  district  is  covered  with  the  melan- 
choly memorials  of  the  slain — the  land  being  full  of 
hillocks,  the  horses  enclosed  in  the  square  mounds  and 
the  riders  in  the  oblong  graves,  many  of  the  latter 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  immortelles  which  loving  hands 
have  placed  in  memory  of  their  fallen  comrades ;  and 
now — 

"  The  corn  sheaves  whisper  their  graves  around 

Where  fiery  blood  has  flowed. 
Oh  !  lovers  of  battle  and  trumpet  sound, 
You  are  couched  in  a  still  abode 
Far  from  your  own  bright  land." 

When  we  remember  that  perchance  each  of  these 
individual  victims,  suffering  every  conceivable  torture 
ere  they  were  gathered  into  the  harvest  of  death,  was 
the  centre  of  an  affectionate  circle  at  home — that  there, 
there  is  a  desolate  group,  father,  mother,  wife  and 
children,  bereaved — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deeply 
moved  at  the  full  realizations  of  the  train  of  woe  and 
suffering  that  follows  on  the  track  of  war,  and  to 
stand  aghast  at  what  "?«  gloire"  will  call  men  to  cuffer. 
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On  my  way  homeward  to  Metz,  after  once  more 
passing  the  wrecked  villages  of  Vionville,  Bezonville, 
and  Gravelotte,  I  rode  through  the  deep  cutting 
to  the  heights  of  St.  Hubert,  that  had  proved  fatal 
to  so  many  thousands  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th. 
It  consists  of  two  heights,  divided  by  this  ravine, 
along  which  runs  the  road  to  Metz.  From  this  com- 
manding plateau  the  French  had  constructed  a  series 
of  most  formidable  earthworks,  tier  above  tier,  that 
bristled  with  bayonets  and  swarmed  with  mitraill- 
euses and  heavy  guns,  by  which  they  kept  the  Germans 
in  check  for  hours,  which  some  one  has  described  as 
seeming  ages,  so  fearful  was  the  slaughter.  At  the 
solitary  undemolished  house  on  the  hill  side  I  alighted, 
stabling  my  horse  and  entering  the  primitive  dwelling, 
where  I  chatted  for  some  time  with  the  intelligent 
Frenchman  who  occupied  it.  He  was  there  during  that 
awful  day,  for  he  hoisted  an  ambulance  flag,  and  con- 
verted his  house  into  a  "lazaretto,"  which  he  described 
as  being  more  like  a  charnel-house  full  of  horrors. 
After  enjoying  a  frugal  meal,  he  strolled  with  me 
over  the  terrible  heights  that  had  proved  destructive 
to  so  many  thousands  of  poor  fellows.  A  fine  pano- 
ramic view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  battle-field ;  and 
carefully  surveying  it,  it  seems  a  mystery  how  any 
army  twice  the  number  of  the  Germans  could  have 
taken  it,  or  even  existed  in  the  plain  below.  I  remem- 
ber reading  in  England,  at  the  time  of  this  murderous 
work,  how  twice  and  three  times  the  Prussian  infantry, 
fifteen  thousand  strong  in  each  attack,  marched  over 
that  plain,  and  clambered  up  those  hills  so  rugged  and 
steep,  heavily  weighted  with  their  accoutrements, 
and  how  thrice  the  scathing  fire  from  ten  thousand 
chassepots  and  of  the  mitrailleuses  swept  them  to  the 
earth,  leaving  but  a  handful  to  tell  the  tale ;  then  of 
the  combined  charge  of  the  cavalry,  hussars,  cuiras- 
siers, and  uhlans,  six  thousand  strong,  who  dashed 
along  the  road  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  guns,  but 
men  and  horses  were  struck  to  the  earth,  rolling  back 
like  a  receding  wave  in  a  thick  foam  of  blood,  with  a 
piercing  yell  of  agony,  into  the  hollow  beneath  ;  and 
finally,  at  the  close  of  that  day's  bloody  work  of  human 
carnage,  when  the  embattled  hosts  had  moved  away, 
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of  the  awful  spectacle  which  presented  itself — one  over 
which  we  may  well  draw  the  veil — the  land  covered 
with  miles  of  slain,  the  valleys  and  hill-tops  appearing 
a  writhing  mass  of  suffering  humanity,  the  heavens 
illuminated  with  blazing  villages,  and  over  and  around 
"an  earthbound  cloud." 

"  And  the  stars  looked  down  in  splendour  on  the  battle  lost  and  won." 

Hideous  mockery  of  Heaven  !    Blush,  0  Christendom,  for  shame  ! 
Is  this  thy  result  of  teaching  thro'  long  ages  since  Christ  came  ?  " 

And  no w  I  stood  on  that  ground,  and  at  my  feet,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  these  terrible  transactions  of 
death  and  destruction  had  been  enacted.  What  is  to 
be  seen  now?  Huge  mounds  everywhere,  where  lie 
the  crushed  and  mutilated  men  in  the  image  of  God 
created — 

"Where  thousands  lay  down  in  their  anguish  to  die  ;" 

and  here  and  there  mounted  with  a  plain  cross,  where 
sleep  their  distinguished  leaders.  No  language  can 
portray  the  thoughts  that  burn  as  one  surveys  and 
ponders  such  a  scene.  This  it  was  that  provoked  the 
effective  words  of  Dr.  Russell — "miles  of  agony;"  and 
if  he  were  now  to  stand  on  that  field  of  death,  and 
write  in  the  unexaggerated  language  of  a  faithful 
writer,  he  would  say  it  was  a  Golgotha,  the  place  of 
skulls,  the  sepulchres  of  the  manhood  of  Germany  and 
France.  "There  is  probably,"  says  the  Times,  "no 
such  argument  for  peace  as  the  battle-field  of  Rezon- 
ville  and  Gravelotte,  could  the  whole  world  see  it  as  it 
was  when  the  sounds  of  war  had  died  away,  and  the 
dull  earthbound  cloud  had  settled  upon  it,  and  the 
stars  of  the  sweet  summer  night  looked  down  through 
the  canopy  of  smoke  on  miles  of  trampled,  blood-soaked 
harvest  fields,  covered  with  fallen,  struggling,  dying 
men."  Forty  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  lie  on  this  battle- 
field ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for  in  one  of  the  regiments 
(the  33rd),  out  of  two  thousand  who  went  into  the 
battle,  only  two  hundred  answered  to  their  names 
afterwards.  The  German  Cuirassiers  were  nearly  des- . 
troyed.  They  are  called  ' '  Bismarck's  White  Cuirassiers, " 
and  heavy,  handsome  men  they  are,  for  whilst  at  the 
Hotel  de  1' Europe  at  Metz,  four  rode  up  to  receive 
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orders,  and  I  was  able  to  take  stock  of  them.  Steinmetz, 
who  figured  in  this  battle  as  the  chief  in  command, 
was  very  much  censured  for  the  reckless  way  in  which 
he  ordered  the  infantry  and  cavalry  to  advance  against 
these  heights.  He  is  a  daring  general,  and  seldom 
calculates  the  loss  when  he  has  an  object  to  secure. 
He  was  sent  to  Posen  as  Governor-General  after  this 
engagement. 

It  is  a  picturesque  ride  to  Metz  by  this  road  cut 
through  the  hills,  winding  for  two  or  three  miles  very 
much  like  a  circular  staircase,  and  inclining  at  about 
1  in  50,  with  its  slopes  and  hollows  beautified  by  the 
vine.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  rode  along  the  base  of 
that  terrible  fort  St.  Quentin,  described  as  the  Eagle 
of  Metz,  and  so  home  along  the  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
that  winds  so  prettily  and  gracefully  through  this 
province. 

Thus  ended  niy  visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Gravelotte, 
possibly  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  between  two 
hostile  armies  ever  known — more  men  arrayed  in  battle 
than  at  any  other,  and  more  victims  consigned  to  a 
soldier's  grave  in  one  day,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
"the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,"  that  will  be  a 
gazing-stock  for  the  remainder  of  their  life's  span. 
Momentous  equally  were  the  issues  of  this  day's  work 
of  carnage ;  and  it  was  evident  how  great  an  issue  both 
the  warrior  King  and  the  statesman  Bismarck  placed 
on  either  victory  or  defeat,  judging  by  what  we  are 
assured  by  eye-witnesses:  How  at  five  o'clock,  the 
eventful  hour,  the  King  rode  slowly  along  the  road 
towards  Gravelotte,  looking  very  serious,  and  grieving 
over  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  race.  Bismarck 
(intent  on  the  battle)  vainly  endeavoured  to  get  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  for  no  man  knew  better  than 
he  did  what  victory  meant,  and  what  defeat  would 
lead  to.  This  man  of  "blood  and  iron"  has  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  arm  of  might,  to  crush  the 
voice  of  right  and  justice ;  and  if  the  truth  is  told,  he 
is  one  of  those  bloodthirsty  statesmen  who  care  not 
how  many  rivers  of  blood  may  run,  or  how  vastly  the 
bitter  cup  of  suffering  may  overflow,  how  piercing 
the  shriek  of  agony  may  arise,  how  many  widows  and 
orphans,  how  many  Rachels  there  are  "weeping  for 
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their  children,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  because  they 
are  not,"  so  long  as  his  crafty  diplomacy  may  exercise 
a  sway,  and  the  ambitious  projects  he  plans  may  have 
a  triumphant  issue.  That  men  of  Prussia  and  Germany 
should  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to  tolerate 
such  a  policy  is  as  great  a  marvel  as  the  man  himself. 
I  have  heard  in  railway  carriages,  in  cafes,  or  restau- 
rants, wherever  Germans  or  Prussians  converse,  some 
strong  language  hurled  at  this  man  of  "blood  and 
iron"  and  his  "Bismarcldsm;"  and  I  think  that  even 
the  consummation  of  his  long-desired  project — a 
consolidated  Germany, — will  checkmate  him  in  one 
direction,  for  the  preponderating  power  of  Germany 
will  control  Prussia,  and  will  say,  in  the  woids  of 
Canute  to  the  surging  billows — "Thus  far,  thou  proud 
wave  [Bismarck,]  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 


Wednesday,  June  12th,  1872. 

It  was  a  wet  miserable  morning  when  I  left  Metz 
the  following  day  for  the  town  of  Saarbriicken,  to 
visit  the  battle-field  of  Spicheren,  and  the  scene  of 
that  miserable  fiasco  of  August  oth  by  Napoleon,  which 
ushered  in  this  most  guilty  war  of  modern  times. 

The  line  of  rail  passes  through  a  tract  of  country 
that  has  suffered  more,  I  think,  than  any  other  part 
of  unhappy  France,  as  more  sanguinary  fighting  and 
terrible  bombardments  have  raged  hereabouts  ;  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  desolated  villages  and  ruined 
chateaux  that  meet  the  eye  everywhere,  especially  at 
Noisseville,  Servigny,  Colombo,  Pange,  and  Courcelles  ; 
whilst  around,  the  huge  mounds  in  every  field  and 
garden  mark  the  sad  spots  where  friend  and  foe  lie 
together.  What  tales  of  suffering  and  agony  do  not 
these  square  mounds  tell?  and  what  sorrow  and 
mourning  will  for  many  a  long  year  be  felt  in  those 
desolate  homes  of  Germany  and  France,  where  a  bereft 
mother  and  sister,  and  worse  than  all,  a  widow  and 
fatherless  children,  are  left  in  the  lone  world  to  mourn 
the  great  loss  they  have  sustained ! 
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As  we  ride  along,  we  observe  on  the  high  roads 
dense  masses  of  troops  marching  homewards  ;  but  they 
march  with  a  lighter  heart  and  quicker  step,  I  trow, 
than  when,  a  few  months  before,  they  advanced  as  an 
invading  host  into  French  territory ;  for  though  they 
have  tramped  from  the  most  western  towns  o£  occupa- 
tion, such  as  Rouen,  Orleans,  &c.,  and  have  to  tramp 
with  their  heavy  accoutrements,  as  great  a  distance 
before  they  reach  their  destination,  yet  they  go  cheer- 
fully forward,  for  they  are  conscious  they  are  going 
home, — home  from  the  horrible  work  they  have  had  to 
do;  home  to  greet  such  as  remain — a  loving  wife  to 
receive, — the  mother's  and  a  sister's  welcome ;  home, 
let  us  hope,  to  enjoy  peace  and  quietude,  and  no  more 
to  wage  against  their  fellow-man  a  war  of  destruction. 
This  animates  them, — makes  them  forget  their  heavy 
burdens, — heedless  of  all  the  long  and  heavy  marching, 
while  the  sound  of  fife  and  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the 
ringing  strains  of  some  familiar  song  from  thousands 
of  lips  while  the  time  merrily  away. 

At  Forbach  I  alight,  hoping  to  be  nearer  Spicheren 
heights,  and  the  scenes  of  the  fierce  struggle  on  the 
sixth  of  August.  Leaving  my  luggage  at  the  station, 
I  strolled  into  the  town,  and  entered,  as  appeared  to 
me,  the  best  hotel  in  the  place— The  "  Chariot  d'Or." 
Alone  in  the  " salle  a  manger"  sat  a  German  officer, 
who,  bowing  as  German  politeness  is  wont,  I  spoke  to. 
He  very  kindly  consented  to  be  my  guide  to  the  parts 
I  wished  to  see,  provided  I  would  wait  until  one 
o'clock,  which,  of  course,  I  at  once  agreed  to,  in  the 
meantime  walking  through  and  around  the  town  and 
suburbs ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  town,  dilapidated,  and 
falling  into  ruin,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  battle  fought 
near  it,  would  remain,  as  it  deserves,  unknown  to  fame. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  sat  down  fcto  a  Table  d'Hote ;  but 
the  courses  were  not  attractive,  though  a  score  or  more 
of  the  people  of  the  place  who  formed  the  company 
enjoyed  their  meal.  At  one  o'clock  it  was  raining  still, 
but  my  German  officer  friend  was  punctual  to  the 
moment,  and  we  set  off  on  our  reconnoitre. 

A  mile  out  of  Forbach  we  struck  across  the  fields  for 
the  wood,  or  rather  forest,  passing  by  two  chateaux, 
which  were  the  headquarters  of  General  Frossard,  and 
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the  other  French  generals,  prior  to  the  disastrous  day 
that  drove  the  French  from  this  almost  impregnable 
position  to  within  the  protecting  fire  of  the  guns  of  Metz. 
Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  a  lone  tomb  in  the  forest, 
a  victim  of  the  pursuing  cavalry  after  the  battle. 
Emerging  from  the  woods,  we  get  on  the  main  road, 
passing  through  the  little  village  of  Styring,  at  which 
the  French  made  their  last  stand  after  the  battle  ;  and 
at  the  factory  on  its  outskirts  refusing  to  surrender  the 
slaughter  was  very  great.  From  this  village  of  Styring 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  those  terrible  heights,  and  of  the 
plain  below,  that  cost  both  friend  and  foe  so  much  of 
precious  life  in  the  struggle ;  the  latter  as  they  moved 
across  the  level  to  gain  the  heights,  and  the  former  as 
they  stood  their  ground  and  died.  The  -country  appears 
a  series  of  ravines  and  rocky  eminences,  covered  with 
forest  and  dotted  with  plantations  of  the  fir  and  pine. 
On  our  right  is  the  commanding  plateau,  with  the 
beetling  brow  of  the  Spichler  Berg,  which  ascends 
gradually  from  the  plain  until  lacerated  by  crags  and 
hollows,  it  becomes  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  rising 
to  a  height  of  six  to  seven  hundred  feet  from  the  plain 
below.  It  was  here  the  army  under  Frossard  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  a  most 
formidable  position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
natural  protection  of  a  forest.  About  a  mile  distant, 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  lies,  in  the  hollow,  Saar- 
briicken,  hidden  by  trees ;  and  beyond,  rising  sharp  in 
the  back-ground,  are  a  range  of  hills,  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  in  which  the  Prussians  marshalled  their 
forces,  and  lay  concealed  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and 
from  which  they  poured  a  living  avalanche  on  their 
foes.  My  companion  explained  very  fully  the  position 
of  the  armies,  the  character  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  victory,  for  he  took  a  melancholy  part 
in  that  sanguinary  fray,  being  one  of  that  small  band 
of  survivors  of  the  40th  regiment  which  eventually, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  rushed  across  the  plain 
amid  a  terrific  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  which  rained 
upon  them,  sweeping  whole  ranks  away,  and,  scaling 
the  heights,  stood  immovable  until  fresh  succour  came. 
This  daring  exploit,  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
battle,  was  achieved  at  a  heavy  cost,  for  one  half  of  his 
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brother  officers  and  of  his  regiment  perished.  The  aim 
of  the  battle  was  to  drive  the  French  from  the  heights, 
and  to  do  so  was  a  most  marvellous  feat ;  one  which 
to  an  observer  would  be  thought  utterly  impossible, 
but  which  was  accomplished  after  eight  hours  of  the 
fiercest  fighting ;  and,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
for  six  hours  the  Germans  numbered  half  the  French, 
the  mystery  of  the  victory  is  more  perplexing.  The 
German  general,  Yon  Goben,  when  he  decided  to 
attack  the  position,  was  thought  to  have  acted  rashly, 
and  when  regiment  after  regiment  had  become  fearfully 
decimated  by  attacking  it,  and  retired,  leaving  long 
lines  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  slopes ;  and  when 
the  whole  of  his  forces  were  under  fire,  some  on  the 
plateau,  perishing  by  hundreds  amid  the  hurricane  of 
the  iron  tempest,  and  the  remainder  in  the  valley, 
exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  artillery,  the  crisis  was 
indeed  a  perilous  one.  As  at  Mars-la-Tour  and  at 
Gravelotte,  so  at  Spicheren,  the  scales,  trembling  in 
the  balance,  were  miraculously  turned  in  their  favor, 
and  the  tide  of  victory  changed  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  another  army,  as  if  the  dead  and 
wounded  had  revived  by  the  magic  touch  from  the 
wand  of  the  goddess  of  battles.  This  fresh  army 
proved  to  be  the  division  of  Von  Zastrow,  who, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  battle,  followed  instinctively 
the  booming  of  the  cannon,  hurried  to  the  rescue, 
crossed  the  Saar,  reached  the  wood  which  protected 
the  French  on  the  left,  entered  it,  and,  pouring  in  a 
deadly  fire  into  their  flank  and  rear,  inflicted  such 
destruction  upon  them  that  had  not  darkness  set  in, 
defeat  would  have  been  turned  into  disaster. 

To  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  almost  superhuman 
task  those  indomitable  Germans  performed,  we  struck 
out  to  the  left,  and  wheeled  round  facing  the  Spicheren, 
and  walked  in  the  same  direction  that  the  Germans 
marched.  What  a  withering,  murderous  fire  must  have 
swept  their  ranks  !  Imagine  the  Malvern  Hills  as  the 
French  position,  and  the  Germans  advancing  from 
the  town  and  plain  below,  and  we  have  an  idea  of 
the  work  they  had  to  do.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  managed  to  climb  those  heights, 
especially  the  Spichler  Berg ;  and  what  must  it  have 
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been  for  those  heavily-burdened  German  soldiers,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  withering  fire  from  mitrailleuse, 
chassepot,  and  cannon,  and  the  ghastly  bayonet  that 
bristled  along  the  ridge.  The  slopes  and  brow  of  the 
hill  are  dotted  thickly  with  graves,  mostly  Prussians 
buried  en  masse  ;  and  I  observed  that  my  friend  paused 
and  his  countenance  changed,  for  they  were  those  of 
the  soldiers  of  his  regiment — the  men  who  had  fallen 
by  his  side,  torn  into  pieces  by  the  deadly  fire  that  swept 
whole  ranks  away,  whilst  by  a  miraculous  protection  he 
passed  through  unscathed — unhurt.  In  the  case  of 
these,  his  fallen  comrades,  the  majority  were  married 
men ;  and  as  they  were  recruited  from  one  district,  the 
havoc  in  the  regiment  fell  also  with  a  crash  on  their 
homes  and  hamlets.  By  this  one  desolating  wave  that 
rolled  down  the  slopes  of  the  Spichler  Berg,  the  hus- 
bands and  bread-winners  of  a  wide  population  were 
swept  away,  and  terrible  must  be  the  loss. 

"  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

On  the  verge  of  the  plateau  are  the  graves  of  the 
French — of  a  large  portion  of  a  regiment  who  stood 
firm  and  died  with  their  colonel,  who  was  found  with 
one  hand  clasping  that  of  a  brother  officer,  and  in 
the  other  the  picture  of  one  whom  he  loved  at  home, 
whose  face  was  the  last  he  gazed  on  ere  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  ever.  It  is  stated  that  very  many  of  the  French 
dead  had  thought  of  their  loved  ones  at  home,  and 
some,  too,  of  the  dark  fate  that  stared  them  in  the  face, 
for  in  their  hands  and  by  their  sides,  were  letters 
breathing  an  affectionate  interest  from  the  anxious 
hearts  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife,  with  a  message 
from  the  little  ones — but  who,  alas  !  were  doomed  to  a 
terrible  bereavement,  for  they  passed  from  them  without 
one  farewell. 

Amongst  the  many  memorials  found,  was  a  letter 
crumpled  in  the  clenched  hand  of  one  of  the  French 
officers,  written  by  his  affectionate  child,  as  follows: 
"My  dear  papa, — Since  you  went  I  have  done  nothing 
but  think  of  you.  I  am  so  sad  that  I  cannot  see  you 
and  kiss  you  every  morning;  but  I  hope  God  will 
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preserve  you  in  health  and  safety,  and  that  you  will 
soon  come  back  to  embrace  your  daughter.  I  have 
been  very  good  in  order  to  console  mamma  a  little  for 
your  absence.  Adieu,  my  dearest  papa  ;  I  send  you  a 
thousand  kisses.  Your  loving  daughter,  Marguerite." 
Alas  !  dear  child,  when  your  dear  papa  was  torn  from 
you  it  was  as  tens  of  thousands  more — never  to  return, 
for  he  now  lies  on  the  brow 'of  the  Spichler  Berg, 
cruelly  slain.  But  there  is  one  consoling  thought, 
your  message  of  love  soothed  his  dying  pillow,  and 
nerved  him  when  the  last  conflict  came. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  we  walked  over  very  un- 
dulating ground — a  succession  of  hillocks  ;  and  here 
the  carnage  must  have  been  very  great,  for  everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  the  mounds  where  fifty  and  one  hundred 
lie  in  each ;  sometimes  the  familiar  inscription  on  the 
plain  wooden  cross  appearing — "  Hier  ruhen  in  Gott 
28  Preussen,  69  Franzosich,"  and  on  some — "  Hier 
ruhen  Freunde  und  Feinde."  Someone  had  erased  the 
latter  part,  "and  foes,"  and  it  stood — "Here  lie 
friends."  Though  nearly  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
since  that  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  we  came  upon 
several  disinterring  parties,  ten  to  twelve  in  a  party, 
with  spade  and  rake  arranging  some  of  these  graves. 
On  coming  up  to  one  set,  we  found  they  were  some  of 
the  men  of  the  decimated  40th  and  67th  regiments, 
the  survivors  of  that  battle,  and  who,  having  survived 
the  dangers  of  the  whole  campaign,  were  doing  the 
last  act  of  kindness  to  their  fellow  comrades  who  fell 
by  their  sides  on  that  fatal  day,  by  covering  the  mounds 
with  turf,  and  hedging  them  round  with  sprigs  and 
shrubs.  Passing  over  the  crest  of  the  hills,  we  descend 
gradually  to  the  little  village  of  Spicheren,  and  on 
reaching  the  village  we  enter  the  ancient-looking 
church,  the  scene  in  which  was  so  eloquently  and 
touchingly  described  by  the  Times'  special  correspondent 
after  the  battle.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  floor 
"  was  covered  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  to  the  porch 
of  the  churchyard  with  wounded  and  dying  soldiers. 
Lying  side  by  side  on  straw,  some  silent,  with  closed 
eyes  and  compressed  lips,  the  others  piteously  wailing. 
Pictures  of  the  Great  Passion  surround  them,  and 
blend  in  mysterious  harmony  with  the  pangs  of  the 
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mangled  sufferers.  All,  except  a  few,  in  this  hideous 
mangled  company  are  hopeless ;  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  cannot  soothe  their  restless  cravings,  and  the 
hand  to  clasp  in  their  dying  agonies  seems  to  be  the 
only  boon  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  these  wretched 
victims.  Outside  the  church  lay  heaps  of  amputated 
limbs,  to  be  buried  in  a  mass."  Such  scenes  as 
Spicheren  Church  beheld  were  similar  in  their  horrors 
and  hideousness  after  that  terrible  day  in  most  of  the 
houses  in  that  quiet  village,  and  the  people  tell  a  fearful 
catalogue  of  facts  and  saddening  details.  These  a*e  the 
appaling  evidences  which  this  war  reveals  of  the  folly 
of  human  statecraft ;  and  future  generations  will  be 
amazed  that  with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  glitter- 
ing professions  of  Christianity,  this  age  sanctioned 
a  system,  that  yielded  such  awful  spectacles  of  human 
suffering;  even  as  we  now  brand  with  disgrace  the 
age,  not  long  since  gone  by,  which  recognised  the 
"  right  of  war,"  instead  of  the  principle  of  law,  whether 
it  was  the  "  wager  of  battle,"  the  private  wars  of  feudal 
times,  or  the  equally  vicious  practice  of  duelling.  Not 
only  in  the  churches,  as  at  Spicheren,  Gravelotte,  and 
many  others,  but  on  many  a  once  smiling  harvest  field, 
in  many  a  fertile  valley,  have  been  gathered  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  terrible  reality, — the  fruit  of  the  demon 
of  war, — for  we  may  truly  say — 

"  It  has  swept  o'er  cities  of  song  renowned, 
Silent  they  lie  in  the  desert  around  ; 
It  has  crossed  pure  rivers  whose  tide  hath  rolled 
All  dark  with  the  warriors'  blood  of  old." 

These  are  the  victims  of  "  la  gloire  :"  but  as  they  writhe 
in  wood  and  valley,  suffering  every  conceivable  torture 
ere  death  releases  them,  do  they  not  feel,  do  we  not 
feel,  who  can  in  the  smallest  degree  grasp  the  realisa- 
tion of  its  horrors,  that  it  is-  a  libel  on  the  title  and  a 
perversion  of  its  meaning.  Possibly  some  day,  not  far 
distant,  nations  deeply  impressed  with  witnessing  such 
catastrophes  of  horror  and  carnage  —  the  result  of 
the  present  mode  of  settling  national  differences — may 
be  led  to  regard  it  as  a  system  of  wholesale  murder ; 
and  thus  recognising,  as  Bishop  Warburton  wrote : 
"war  as  the  blackest  mischief  ever  breathed  upon 
the  fair  face  of  this  creation,"  the  governments  of 
F  2 
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Europe  may  unanimously  agree  to  a  system  of  law 
for  international  guidance :  a  tribunal  of  arbitration, 
instead  of  this  frightful  effusion  of  blood. 

We  had  now  tramped  four  hours,  and  had  seen  all 
that  was  to  be  seen,  so  we  retraced  our  steps  and  took 
the  main  road  for  Saarbriicken,  which  lies  quite  in  the 
valley.  Before  descending  the  hill  that  leads  to  the 
town,  we  spent  a  few  minutes  upon  the  eminence, 
on  which  is  planted  some  score  of  trees,  from  which 
Napoleon  and  his  staff  superintended  the  shelling  of 
an  open  town,  and  directed  the  operations  of  an  army 
corps  against  one  Prussian  regiment.  The  object  of 
this  military  promenade,  which  brought  the  Emperor 
by  a  special  train  from  Metz,  with  his  favorite  lieu- 
tenant, but  incapable  minister  of  war,  Leboeuf,  was 
never  clearly  ascertained,  unless  it  was  hoped  thereby 
to  propitiate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisian  populace, 
disappointed  at  the  loitering  about  Metz,  and  angrily 
clamouring  for  a  bold  stroke  of  policy ;  or  it  might 
have  been  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
experimenting  with  his  infernal  mitrailleuse,  and  alarm- 
ing the  soldiers  of  Prussia  by  the  superiority  of  his 
deadly  chassepot  to  the  needle-gun.  That  the  news 
of  this  puny  victory  rekindled  the  waning  furore  of  the 
French  people,  especially  of  those  who  had  cheered 
themselves  hoarse  a  few  weeks  before,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  that  the  opportunity  afforded  the  proving 
of  the  murderous  power  of  this  new  art  of  warfare,  we 
have  abundant  and  saddening  proof,  for  the  chassepot 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  terrible  weapon,  killing  at 
1000  yards  ;  and  as  for  the  mitrailleuse,  it  was  proved 
to  be  a  masterpiece  in  respect  of  death  and  carnage, 
for  it  struck  down  battalions  as  a  whirlwind  ravages 
and  uproots  a  field  of  corn.  It  was  upon  an  isolated 
batallion  of  infantry,  slowly  retiring  from  the  town  by 
the  railway  embankment,  that  these  mitrailleuses  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  we  are  told  the  effect  was  terrific ; 
numbers  were  mowed  down,  and  the  battalion  soon 
broken  and  disbanded.  What  a  victory !  the  moral 
effect  of  which  throughout 

"  The  land  of  France  ; " 
"The  chosen  home  of  chivalry;   the  garden  of  romance," 

was  immense,  for  in  addition,  Louis  had  received  his 
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"baptism  of  fire,"  and  had  picked  up  a  spent  cannon 
ball — intelligence  it  was  thought  important  enough  to 
telegraph  over  the  four  continents.  To  have  performed 
such  a  feat,  and  then  hurried  back  again  into  Metz 
and  call  it  a  victory,  was  like  a  foolish  boy  at  school, 
who  goes  behind  a  wall  to  fling  a  stone  at  some  children ' 
passing  by,  inflicts  an  ugly  smash,  and  then  runs 
sneaking  into  the  schoolroom  to  avoid  being  found  out. 
Truly,  this  opening  of  the  campaign  most  unmistake- 
ably  proved  the  unfitness,  the  incapacity  of  the  Emperor, 
his  ministers,  and  generals,  from  the  day  war  was 
unjustifiably  declared  to  that  tragic  day,  the  1st  of 
September,  when  they,  one  and  all,  were  either  taken 
prisoners  of  war  or  disappeared  from  the  stage,  dis- 
graced and  dishonoured  by  their  own  people,  and  exe- 
crated by  the  outraged  civilization  of  the  world.  Our 
visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Spicheren  and  the  Saarbriicken 
heights  was  now  concluded,  and  we  were  tired  and 
wet,  and  clogged  with  the  clay  from  our  several  hours' 
walking  ;  and  in  parting  with  this  German  officer,  who 
had  so  kindly  volunteered  to  be  my  guide,  and  had  so 
faithfully  discharged  the  duty,  without  my  being  allowed 
to  bestow  some  reward,  I  must  say  he  most  emphatically 
displayed  those  rare  qualities  of  willing-hearted  kind- 
ness, sociability,  and  good  breeding  that  distinguish 
his  countrymen.  I  tender  to  him — I  know  not  his 
name,  but  I  know  his  regiment,  the  40th  —my  most 
cordial  thanks ;  and,  as  I  said  to  him  in  parting,  may  he 
never  again  have  to  do  the  work  of  murderer  or  man- 
slayer!  During  my  stay  in  Saarbriicken,  I  stayed  at 
the  Hotel  Zum  Kheinischen  Hof ,  and  I  had  not  been 
an  hour  in  the  coffee-room  before  I  was  introduced  to 
an  Englishman  named  Eice  William  Harris,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  the  representative  of  the  National 
Wounded  Fund,  of  which  Lloyd-Lindsay  was  chair- 
man. I  found  him  very  willing  to  give  me  information, 
and  in  fact  during  my  stay  there  he  continued  a  kind 
friend  and  adviser.  Saarbriicken  is  a  prosperous  town, 
not  unlike  Darlington  for  its  industrious  activity  in  the 
iron  and  coal  traffic.  It  was  with  a  wishful  eye  that 
Napoleon  had  long  looked  upon  this  frontier  town  of 
Germany,  for  it  is  the  centre  of  a  coal  region,  rich  and 
inexhaustible,  and  its  possession  would,  no  doubt,  have 
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been  a  bright  jewel  in  the  Imperial  crown.  The  lovely 
river  Saar  passes  through  the  town,  dividing  Saar- 
briicken  from  St.  Johann,  and  can  be  seen  from,  the 
bridge  winding  its  way  north  and  south  for  a  great 
distance.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  either  side  by  a 
range  of  hills,  their  slopes  thickly  studded  with  the 
forest,  stretching  far  away,  and  their  summits  crested 
with  the  pine  and  fir ;  and  there  are  few  towns  more 
prettily  situated,  or  more  advantageously  placed  for 
manufacturing  and  industrial  prosperity,  did  not  cruel 
and  unrelenting  war  blast  its  fair  prospects.  The 
bombardment  it  received  on  the  3rd  of  August  by 
the  command  of  the  Emperor  will  be  long  recorded 
against  him,  though,  happily,  not  much  damage  was 
inflicted,  for  most  of  the  shells  fired  into  the  town 
mercifully  failed  to  burst,  and  the  inhabitants  seized 
these  thunderbolts  of  death,  withdrew  the  touch-cord 
of  fire,  and  firmly  wedged  them  into  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  vandalic  act  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  that  are  supposed  to  govern 
warfare — the  shelling  of  an  open  and  unfortified  town. 
The  day  following,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harris,  I 
devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  town,  and  visiting  its 
chief  buildings,  rendered  historic  by  the  war.  It 
was  said  the  station  was  destroyed,  this  I  found  was 
an  exaggerated  statement,  for  one  portion  only  was 
set  on  fire,  which  was  soon  extinguished,  but  the 
shells,  nevertheless,  that  fell  in  the  rooms  are  preserved, 
with  other  cabinets  of  curiosities.  The  embankment 
of  the  railway,  along  which  the  soldiers  marched  out 
of  the  town,  was  certainly  too  good  a  target  for  the 
mitrailleuse  posted  on  the  distant  hills  to  let  pass  by ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  when  these  thirty-six-barrelled 
monsters  opened  fire  whole  ranks  were  swept  away. 
These  first  victims  of  the  war  lie  in  the  field  adjoining 
the  station;  they  did  not  live  to  realise  the  victories 
which  followed  so  quickly  this  melodramatic  opening 
of  the  campaign,  and  happily  for  them,  they  were  taken 
early  from  that  horrid  work  that  their  comrades  had 
to  do ;  for  the  40th  regiment  has  suffered  more  than 
any  other,  very  few  of  the  original  2000  being  now  left. 
When  the  history  of  this  war  shall  be  written,  one 
distinguishing,  feature  should  not  be  passed  by,  for  it 
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is  the  bright  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  darkness  that 
has  swept  over  Europe,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
people  living  within  the  circle  of  battle  or  siege  have 
acted  towards  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  without  regard 
to  nationality,  for,  like  the  intrepid  soldier  who  lies 
helpless  and  wounded,  they  have  drawn  no  distinction 
in  the  suffering  hour  of  death.  The  women,  especially, 
of  Saarbriicken,  like  the  women  of  France  generally, 
displayed  a  heroism  as  grand  as  the  self-denying 
martyrdom  of  the  fair  daughter  of  Jephthah,  for  before 
the  roar  of  battle  had  subsided,  ere  the  swish  of  the 
cannon-ball  had  ceased,  they  marched  forth  on  their 
errand  of  mercy  in  those  valleys  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
heedless  of  danger,  to  succour  the  wounded  and  support 
the  dying, — giving  them  a  cooling  drink,  bathing  the 
fevered  brow,  binding  up  the  ghastly  wound,  assuaging 
the  life-stream,  and  ministering  the  consolations  of 
religion,  when  life  w&s  fast  ebbing  away.  Many  of 
these  sisters  of  mercy,  like  the  heroine  at  Sedan, 
whilst  kneeling  beside  the  wounded  were  struck  by 
shells  and  perished  with  the  warrior.  Pre-eminently 
the  kindly  acts  of  the  good  women  of  Saarbriicken  will 
ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  both  armies ;  and 
should  they  not  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  them  ? 

At  five  o'clock  I  was  at  the  station  ready  to  start  for 
Bitche,  where  I  hoped  to  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock  before  I  left,  for  long  trains  from 
Germany  and  from  France,  containing  in  the  latter 
case  the  half -starved,  youthful  soldiers  from  captivity, 
and  in  the  former  the  massive,  fine-looking  soldiers  of 
Prussia  from  before  Paris,  exultant  and  full  of  spirits 
at  the  prospects  before  them.  I  think  their  horses 
(for  most  were  cavalry)  were  the  most  docile  and  noble 
steeds  I  have  seen,  and  they  too  seemed  to  feel  they 
were  going  home ;  for  packed  so  cozy,  four  in  a  carriage, 
they  were  as  playful  and  harmless  as  kittens,  and  kissed 
one's  hand  most  willingly  for  a  biscuit. 

At  last  the  long-delayed  train  arrived,  where  I 
parted  with  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Harris,  and  proceeded 
en  route,  via  Saarguemines,  for  the  celebrated  fortress 
and  town  of  Bitche.  It  is  a  ride  full  of  interest 
and  mountain  beauty,  for  we  pass  through  the  lovely 
Vosges  range — a  line  of  route  not  unlike  that  from 
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Malton  to  Whitby — avoiding  tunnels,  defiling  through 
the  valleys,  bounded  by  dense  and  interminable  forests, 
and  enlivened  by  the  musical  flow  of  mountain  streams, 
and  the  gushings  of  the  cataracts.  In  the  distance 
can  be  clearly  seen  the  towering  fort,  and  as  we  get 
nearer,  we  can  distinguish  the  rough  usage  it  appears 
to  have  received.  The  Fortress  of  Bitche  is  the  one, 
and  the  one  only,  of  the  many  laid  seige  to,  that  did 
not  yield  either  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  fire  to  the 
Germans'  fierce  bombardment.  "Les pauvres  Frangais," 
like  a  drowning  man  when  he  clutches  at  a  straw  to 
save  his  fast- ebbing  life,  are  exultant  amidst  the  long 
train  of  disasters  that  commenced  at  Weissemburg 
and  terminated  at  Paris,  with  this  faint  streak  that 
remains  to  them  of  their  military  glory, — of  that  super- 
stitious idea  of  their  own  invincibility, — and  will  never 
cease  to  point  to,  and  triumph  in  the  fact  that  "  Bitche 
deserves  well  of  France,  because  it  maintained  inviolate 
the  honor  and  the  prestige  of  the  French  flag."  It  is 
a  poor  consolation  for  them  amid  their  unparalleled 
disasters ;  but,  if  it  comforts  them,  Germany  will  not 
surely  grudge  such  a  crumb  of  satisfaction,  for  it  is 
but  a  rag  plucked  from  her  blood-stained  banner  of 
what  nations  call  victory.  On  alighting,  I  walk  into 
the  town,  and  pass  through  the  "  Port  de  France," 
where  I  observe  the  40th  regiment  is  on  guard,  and 
am  reminded  of  my  friend  the  colonel,  who  was  my 
guide  and  companion  at  Spicheren.  As  soon  as  I  pass 
the  enciente,  and  am  fairly  in  the  town,  ruinous  destruc- 
tion meets  the  eye  everywhere  !  for  well  nigh  every 
other  house  is  a  ruin,  and  they  are  not  cottages,  but 
were  once  handsome  buildings.  The  appearance  of  the 
poor  survivors  of  the  town  is  one  of  blank  despair,  for 
they  look  awe-struck,  as  well  as  troubled.  The  suf- 
ferings and  privations  of  these  poor  people,  ever  since 
the  investment  in  the  month  of  September,  down  to 
February,  must  have  been  intense,  for  they  have  lived 
in  those  dark  underground  cells,  with  simply  an  iron 
grating  a  few  inches  long  for  light  and  air,  and  many 
of  these  refuges  from  the  pitiless  storm  of  iron  which 
raged  for  these  dreary  winter  months  became  the 
"black-hole  of  Calcutta."  Many  a  poor  family  was 
immolated  alive,  suffering  a  dreadful  death  from 
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crashing  timber,  and  burning  and  bursting  shells. 
How  many,  will  never  be  known  in  this  world  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  an  unutterably  agonised  time.  It  was 
a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  poor  victims,  deep  down  beneath  all  the  rubbish  of 
masonry,  burnt  timber,  and  molten  lead,  were  now 
still  there,  a  calcined  mass  of  dust  and  ashes.  I 
came  to  the  remains  of  an  hotel,  called  the  "  Hotel  de 
Yille  de  Metz,'"  and  on  getting  into  the  dining  room, 
could  plainly  see  where  shells  had  crashed  through 
walls  and  floor,  and  burst  into  red-hot  fragments. 
The  host  of  the  hotel  had  a  long  catalogue  of  horrors 
to  impart,  and  his  terror-struck  countenance  told 
volumes  ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  not  a  complain- 
ing word  did  he  utter,  except  in  one  direction,  and 
that  was  against  Napoleon  and  his  ministers,  especially 
Grammont  and  Lebceuf ,  for  he  charged  upon  them  the 
wanton  declaration  of  war,  and  the  dire  disasters  that 
had  flowed  from  it.  I  was  joined  by  the  commandant 
and  his  staff,  and  there  was  such  a  jingle  of  side-arms, 
and  babel  of  tongues,  that  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
adjourn,  and  walk  round  the  doomed  town.  I  first 
made  for  the  fortress,  but  as  it  is  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  rock,  it  was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
ascend.  Outside  the  ramparts  are  the  fortifications. 
Graves  are  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  fort,  and 
judging  by  the  ploughed-up  turf,  an  enormous  amount 
of  iron  and  lead  must  have  been  wasted  during  the 
bombardment.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  fort,  it 
is  evident  the  firing  took  terrible  effect,  for  the  barracks, 
and  very  much  of  the  massive  walls,  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  I  should  think  the  loss  of  life  amongst  the 
defenders  must  have  been  great,  in  sorties  as  well  as  in 
the  citadel.  From  the  heights  a  commanding  view  is 
obtained,  and  this  celebrated  fortress  must  have  been  a 
capital  target  for  the  heavy  guns  placed  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  I  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
and  not  having  a  pass  from  the  commandant,  I  could 
not  enter  into  the  citadel.  After  having  rested,  and 
surveyed  the  country  around,  I  returned  towards  the 
town  by  another  route,  entering  through  the  ramparts 
by  another  gate.  This  part  of  the  town  appears  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  poorest,  and  has  suffered  most  by  the 
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bombardment,  for  there  is  more  apparent  misery,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  people  is  more  terror-stricken 
and  wretched.  The  streets  are  narrow,  very  roughly 
paved  with  stones,  and  the  pathway  irregular  and 
very  rough ;  and  being  evening,  the  inhabitants  are  in 
groups,  talking  at  the  doorways  of  their  ruined  houses, 
very  few  of  which  have  escaped  "the  baptism  of  fire  " 
that  for  months  swept  over  the  doomed  town  ;  whilst 
women  with  infants  in  their  arms,  and  half-starved, 
half-clad  children  around  them  asking  of  any  passing 
stranger  for  bread  or  centime ;  and 

"Sometimes  a  mournful  melody  would  echo  through  the  air." 

These  are  the  bitter  fruits,  O  France  I  of  thirsting  for 
Glory,  and  these  are  the  saddening  results,  O  Prussia  ! 
from  securing  Victory.  Well  had  it  been  for  France  (in 
the  words  of  a  statesman,  addressed  to  his  own  country) 
"  had  she  adopted  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
every  case  where  her  interests  were  not  obviously 
assailed.  If  she  had  less  of  military  glory,  this  country 
might  have  been  a  garden ;  every  dwelling  might  have 
been  of  marble ;  and  every  person  who  treads  its  soil 
contented  and  happy."  "Well,  too,  will  it  be  for  Prussia, 
if  she  will  remember  for  good  the  words  of  a  great 
warrior,  whom  she  has  reverenced,  "  that  next  to  a 
defeat,  the  greatest  disaster  that  can  befal  a  nation  is 
a  victory;"  and,  remember  too,  amid  the  exultations  of 
her  people  for  the  triumphs  of  her  arms  on  fields  of 
blood,  the  loud  wail  of  piercing  sorrow  that  from  the 
palace  of  the  prince  to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  has 
rent  the  nation, — the  cry  of  the  bereaved  ones. 

Observing  some  amateur  photographs  in  a  window, 
I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house,  when  an  emaciated 
and  care-worn  woman,  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
presented  herself.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "you  are  not  a 
Frenchwoman,"  for  there  was  something  in  her  name 
and  voice  that  caused  me  to  doubt.  "No,"  said  she, 
"  I  am  the  widow  of  a  Bavarian  artilleryman."  It 
appears  she  had  heard  of  his  being  mortally  wounded 
during  the  siege,  when  she  came  at  once  to  nurse  him. 
After  his  death  she  brought  her  little  family  with  her, 
and  determined  to  live  at  Bitche,  where  he  lies  buried, 
and  these  photographs  she  had  managed  to  take  since 
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she  arrived.  I  purchased  several,  and  she  appeared 
very  grateful.  On  my  way  to  the  hotel,  I  entered  one 
or  two  of  the  desolated  houses,  but  they  were  in  indes- 
cribable chaos,  and  I  fear  they  will  long  remain  so,  as 
not  a  creature  in  Bitche  has  the  means  of  restoring 
these  ruined  houses ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  German 
Government  will  expend  a  part  of  the  French  in- 
demnity in  building  these  desolate  homes  and  recu- 
perating the  owners  for  their  losses. 

My  bedroom  at  the  hotel  was  of  the  most  modest 
primeval  character  that  can  be  imagined,  and  that  I 
slept  well  is  a  marvel,  as  the  bed  was  very  hard,  and 
would  not  admit  a  full  length  position.  In  the  morning 
before  leaving,  my  kind  host  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
had  at  having  an  Englishman  in  his  house,  and  was 
full  of  eulogiuins  on  our  country  and  countrymen;  and 
before  leaving  he  induced  me  to  subscribe  my  name  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  I  accordingly  wrote 
"  Membre  de  la  Societe  des  Amis.""  It  would  appear  he 
was  one  of  those  in  Bitche  who  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  heroic  bravery  of  our  friends  Thomas  Whitwell 
and  William  Pumphrey,  who  during  the  iron  investment 
of  the  town,  and  amidst  the  rigour  of  that  most  wintry 
season  of  snow  and  frost,  broke  through  the  Prussian 
lines,  braved  the  hazardous  attempt  of  advancing  in 
the  front  of  thousands  of  ever- alert  defenders,  scaling, 
I  believe,  the  walls  of  the  fortifications,  and  at  last 
reaching  in  safety  the  beleaguered  town  ;  and  for 
what  ?  Not  to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity  of  English- 
men !  No,  that  would  not  have  justified  the  heavy  risk 
they  ran ;  but,  to  their  great  credit  be  it  said,  to  afford 
relief  to  perishing  people, — such  relief  as  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  administer.  When  the  history  of  that 
memorable  siege  is  written,  this  brave  exploit  must  be 
told  as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  marvellous  episodes ; 
a  noble  disinterested  act,  that  does  honor  to  the  name 
of  an  Englishman. 


Hotel  du  Luxembourg,  LUXEMBOURG, 

June  13th,  1871. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  intervals  more  awful  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  than  the  breathless  time  of  suspense 
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from  the  declaration  of  hostilities  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terrible  struggle.  We  know  something  of 
the  sentence  of  death  on  a  wretched  criminal ;  that  it 
is  pronounced  by  a  Judge  on  the  Bench, — his  face 
shrouded  with  crape, — his  voice  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, as  the  nation  listens  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
horror  and  sympathy.  We  have  known  something, 
too,  of  the  mental  agony  of  this  ill-fated  criminal, 
bound  in  fetters,  awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
as  he  listens  to  the  sounds  outside  his  prison  walls  of 
preparation  for  his  doom. ;  of  the  anguish  of  her  who  is 
soon  to  become  a  widow,  and  the  children  fatherless ; 
when  the  heart  of  the  nation  has  often  pulsated, 

"  And  listened  in  suspense  ;  to  hope  still  fondly  clinging, 
If  perchance  the  stroke  might  yet  be  spared." 

Appalling  inconsistency!  "One  murder  makes  a 
villain ;  millions,  a  hero."  The  proclamation  of  war 
— of  that  awful  sentence  which  dooms  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  of  the  picked  men  of  Europe  to  die 
a  death  ten  times  more  horrible  than  Calcraft  can 
consign  to — is  uttered  with  a  "light  heart"  and 
"  radiant  smiles ;"  is  ushered  in  amidst  the  jubilant 
acclamations  of  the  people,  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets, 
and  the  belching  of  cannon ;  and  in  that  dread  interval 
the  nations  give  no  evidence  of  their  agony  or  shame, 
for  war  takes  no  account  of  its  victims,  much  less  of 
the  suffering  of  the  individual  soldier,  for  its  horrors 
are  all  hushed, — its  realities  smothered  in  the  wild 
blind  passion  of  the  moment, — and  for  this  banquet  of 
blood  and  carnage  the  energy  of  the  whole  nation  is 
strained  to  the  utmost. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  travelled  from  Bitche 
to  Niederbronn ;  over  that  tract  of  country  to  which 
the  anxious  eye  of  Europe  gazed  during  this  dread 
interval,  ere  the  roar  of  the  cannon  had  been  heard, 
and  the  shock  of  armies  had  been  felt.  For  here, 
amidst  the  spurs  of  the  Vosges  and  the  valley  of  Nieder- 
bronn, on  those  bright  summer  days  of  July,  the  hosts 
were  gathering,  the  armies  were  marching — drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  in  battle  array  to  wage  their  game 
of  death — whilst  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chal- 
lenged each  other,  and  caused  the  first  blood  to  flow 
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that  was  the  harbinger  of  so  much  death  and  suffering ; 
an  interval  that  in  other  lands  "  forced  men's  hearts 
to  fail  them  as  they  looked  for  those  terrible  events 
that  were  shortly  to  coine  upon  the  earth."  But  think 
not  that  there  was  no  quivering  of  these  individual 
atoms, — no  sweat  of  agony  as  they  turned  a  backward 
glance  to  that  group  of  affection  at  home — 

No  "falling  of  a  tear- 
No  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 
When  none  but  God  was  near." 

Well  may  it  be  so,  for  into  this  war  had  they  been 
forced  by  the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  rulers.  On 
my  alighting  at  Mederbronn  a  number  of  small  boys 
soon  surrounded  me,  who  were  anxious  to  relieve  me  of 
my  luggage,  and  with  this  body-guard  I  walked  from 
the  station,  through  a  shady  avenue  and  tastefully  laid- 
out  gardens,  to  the  town.  It  appears  well  built  and 
pleasantly  situated,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  river  Med,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Mederbronn  has  suffered  compara- 
tively little,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruinous  system 
of  gratuitous  billeting  in  time  of  war,  and  the  consequent 
evils  attending  the  precipitate  flight  of  MacMahon's 
army  after  the  overwhelming  disaster  at  Worth;  for, 
fortunately  for  its  inhabitants,  it  was  unfortified — not 
like  Montmedy,  Longwy,  Thionville,  and  Bitche,  which 
have  been  all  but  destroyed,  because  they  were  encircled 
with  forts  and  ramparts  bristling  with  artillery,  and 
infested  with  a  demoralised  soldiery. 

Soon  after  I  arrived,  the  town  became  lively  with  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  on  their  way  from  Saargemines 
home, — the  shattered  squadron  of  the  campaign, — the 
survivors  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte,  as  well  as 
the  equally  sanguinary  battles  in  the  valley  of  the 
Loire,  for  their  breasts  were  heavily  bespangled  with 
the  medals  of  valour.  There  is  but  one  hotel  in 
Mederbronn  where  I  was  able  to  secure  an  ancient 
conveyance  to  the  battle-field  of  Worth. 

The  grave  disaster  to  the  French  army  under 
MacMahon  at  Worth,  as  well  as  at  Weissembourg 
its  forerunner,  was  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign — 
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the  plan  which  Lebceuf  had  so  carefully  prepared, 
and  as  carefully  kept  a  profound  secret,  for,  judged  by 
the  results,  it  was  as  rotten  as  the  Empire ;  for  it  was 
none  other  than  the  distribution  of  army  corps  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  commanded  by  men  equal  in 
rank  but  rivals  for  advancement,  whilst  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  at  Metz,  too  far  removed  to  direct  them 
judiciously. 

This  scheme  could  result  in  but  one  disastrous  issue — 
scattering  of  their  armies  by  destroying  them  in  detail. 
To  arrive  fully  at  the  causes  of  the  defeat  at  Worth, 
which  more  or  less  stamped  the  ruin  of  France,  it  will 
be  needful  to  glance  briefly  at  the  events  of  the  previous 
few  days.  The  day  of  the  military  promenade  against 
Saarbrucken,  the  armies  of  France  occupied  a  line  of 
sixty  miles,  stretching  from.  Thionville  to  Belf ort,  which 
were  distributed  as  follows  :  MacMahon,  with  the  first 
corps,  at  Strasbourg ;  Frossard,  with  the  second  corps, 
at  St.  Avoid ;  Bazaine,  with  the  third  corps,  at  Metz ; 
Ladmirault,  with  the  fourth  corps,  at  Thionville; 
De  Failly,  with  the  fifth  corps,  at  Bitche  ;  whilst  acting 
as  reserves,  Canrobert  with  the  sixth  corps,  and  Bour- 
baki  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  encamped  at  Chalons ; 
and  their  generalissimo,  the  Emperor,  at  Metz.  The 
armies  of  Prussia  were  divided  into  twelve  corps,  the 
right  wing  being  concentrated  at  Treves,  under  the 
command  of  the  "Bed  Prince;"  the  centre  at  Mayence, 
under  the  command  of  the  conqueror  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Von  Steinmetz  ;  the  left  wing  at  Eastadt, 
under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince,  with  Blumen- 
thal  as  chief  of  his  staff ;  whilst  the  King  was  safely  in 
the  rear,  the  nominal  in  command,  but  with  Moltke, 
the  actual  commander-in-chief,  at  his  side.  It  was 
naturally  anticipated  that  the  French  army,  following 
their  usual  military  tactics,  would  have  made  a  dash 
accross  the  frontier,  and  secured  successes  more  by  the 
boldness  and  rapidity  of  action,  than  by  consummate 
strategy,  and  therefore  the  mysterious  delay  at  Metz 
was  looked  upon  as  ominous  and  discouraging  to  the 
French  arms. 

It  is  said  the  Emperor  had  intended  abold  advance,  but 
on  his  arrival  at  Metz  he  found  he  had  been  betrayed, 
for  his  army,  which  numbered  on  paper  600,000  men, 
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was  found  to  count  but  half  the  number ;  the  commis- 
sariat was  miserably  deficient,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  service  unfit  for  a  march  into  an  enemy's  country. 
The  Prussian  strategist,  Moltke,  was  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving the  hesitation  and  the  weakness  of  his  rival, 
and  at  once  ordered  an  advance  of  the  army  under  the 
Crown  Prince  ;  and  on  the  day  MacMahon  was  attend- 
ing the  council  of  war  at  Metz,  the  former  left  his 
retreat  in  the  forests  of  Landau,  where  he  had  massed 
his  forces,  crossed  the  rivulet  of  the  Lauter  and  stormed 
the  fortress  of  Weissembourg,  and  the  castle -crowned 
height  of  the  Geisberg,  which  lay  on  the  frontier.  A 
division  of  MacMahon's  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Algerian  General  Douay,  guarded  this  rampart  on 
the  border,  but  being  surprised  and  unsupported,  were 
soon  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  abandon  their  position 
as  well  as  their  baggage  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving 
their  general  amongst  the  slain. 

The  painful  suspense  of  inaction  had  now  been  broken 
by  the  shock  of  armies ;  the  tranquility  of  Europe  had 
now  been  actually  rent  by  the  shouts  of  the  victors, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  ;  the  entrance  across  the 
French  border  had,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  been 
won ;  and  flushed  with  victory,  and  panting  for  still 
more  blood-stained  wreaths  plucked  from  the  ' '  battle- 
field of  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood," 
the  victorious  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
rolled  onward  like  a  huge  avalanche  to  crush  the 

fathering  hosts  of  France  that  were  hastening  to  meet 
im.  When  the  evil  tidings  of  the  disaster  at'Weissem- 
bourg  reached  Metz,  the  Emperor,  with  his  Marshals, 
were  wrangling  in  council,  whilst  their  destruction  by 
detail  was  being  entered  upon.  The  council  is  dis- 
solved, MacMahon  hastens  to  the  front,  concentrates 
his  forces  in  a  formidable  position  to  check  the  further 
advance  of  the  Prussians. 

To  visit  the  scene  of  this  memorable  battle,  we  pass 
through  the  villages  of  Reichshoffen  and  Froschwiller, 
both,  equally  with  Worth,  the  scene  and;  arena  of 
terrible  conflict.  On  gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
Froschwiller,  a  good  panoramic  view  is  obtained  of 
the  battle-field ;  and  a  more  formidable  position  could 
not  have  been  chosen  by  the  French.  This  hill  was 
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the  centre  of  the  French  position,  and  through  it  runs 
the  main  road  from  Weissembourg  through  Worth, 
Reichshoffen,  and  Niederbronn,  to  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Haguenau,  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  right  and  left  were  massed  the  French  divisions, 
their  right  wing  resting  on  the  heights  of  Morsbronner, 
and  their  left  on  the  hills  commanding  the  valley  of 
Langensoultzbach.  In  the  valley  is  the  village  of 
Worth,  through  which  flows  the  Bibersbach,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ehine;  on  either  side  meadows,  vine-clad  slopes, 
and  the  forest  of  Worth.  Amongst  the  vines,  and  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  MacMahon  and  his  60,000  men 
waited  the  attack  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  army 
of  Bavarians,  Badeners,  Wurternburgers  and  Prussians, 
in  all  120,000  men,  as  they  advanced  from  Soultz  a 
mighty  host  in  their  career  of  invasion.  The  calm 
that  preceded  that  battle  storm  must  have  been  affect- 
ingly  painful,  and  the  scene  for  many  miles  around 
these  hills  to  an  observer,  one  of  surpassing  military 
brilliance,  and  exciting,  but  awful  grandeur.  The 
music  of  ten  thousand  trumpets ;  the  beating  of  drums ; 
the  shrill  sound  of  the  bugle  calling  to  arms  and  battle 
array  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  warriors; 
the  bright  glitter  of  their  steel-clad  armour ;  their 
loud  hurrahs  of  exultation  as  they  march  to  their 
sanguinary  work, 

"With  their  battle  flags  unfurled." 

This  is  but  the  one-sided  picture  of  what  is  called  the 
glory  of  war,  for  this  calm  and  this  brilliance  are  but 
transient,  and  are  the  heralding  of  the  whirlwind  that 
swept  death  and  destruction  before  it.  Those  once 
smiling  plains  and  vine-clad  slopes  are  torn  ruthlessly 
asunder,  only  to  receive  the  mangled  remains  of  ten 
thousand  victims,  and  to  be  deluged  with  their  precious 
life-blood.  We  may  remember  the  telegram  that 
arrived  in  England  from ' '  Fritz,"  stating  that ' '  a  bloody 
but  victorious  battle  "  had  been  fought,  and  it  must 
have  been  the  former  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  latter; 
for  here  on  that  bright  summer's  day — Saturday,  the 
6th  of  August — struggled  the  embattled  hosts  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  full  of  lusty  life,  engaged  without 
ceasing  from  early  morn  to  evening  in  the  horrid  work 
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of  wholesale  human  carnage.  The  great  mistake  com- 
mitted by  MacMahon  was  his  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Crown  Prince's  army  numbered  twice  his  own, 
and  when  the  stubborn  truth  was  told  him  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat. 

On  my  arrival  at  Worth  I  was  introduced  to  Monsieur 
Holcroft,  a  native  of  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  but  who 
has  resided  in  Alsace  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
of  whom  there  is  a  lively  biographical  sketch  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  the  14th  of  August, 
1870,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Miller  of  Worth." 
Though  French  to  the  backbone,  he  still  loves  his  native 
land,  and  he  appeared  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering service  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  he 
delighted  to  call  me.  During  the  battle  he  was  sent 
for  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  for  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  he  was  thought  a  useful  member  of  the 
French  staff;  he  therefore  remained  within  the  French 
lines  during  the  day,  and  his  escape  from  death,  equally 
with  that  of  the  Marshal,  was  most  miraculous,  as  his 
coat  and  hat  were  perforated  with  bullet  holes.  He 
was  to  me  a  guide,  companion,  and  friend,  and  I  am 
truly  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
my  debt  of  gratitude.  At  half -past  seven  the  battle 
commenced  by  the  falling  of  three  flaming  shells  into 
the  quiet  village  of  Worth,  one  of  them  crashing 
through  the  church  tower,  and  immediately  there  was 
a  general  stampede  of  the  affrighted  inhabitants  into 
their  houses,  barring  their  shutters  and  doors ;  and  from 
this  hour  to  half -past  four  the  battle  raged  most 
fiercely.  The  poor  creatures,  as  they  listened  to  the 
bursting  of  shells  that  crashed  through  their  roofs, 
expected  every  moment  to  be  licked  up  by  the  flames 
of  fire  that  raged  over  and  around  them.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  French  had  chosen  their  positions  on  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  they  were  mercifully  spared  the 
horrors  inflicted  on  Bazeilles.  During  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day  the  conflict  raged  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
French,  in  the  valley  of  Langensoultzbach,  for  dense 
masses  of  the  Bavarians  issued  forth  from  the  forests 
of  Liebfranenberg,  where  they  had  been  concealed, 
advanced  across  the  plain  to  the  heights,  but  chassepot 
and  mitrailleuse  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter, 
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Twice,  three,  and  four  times  was  this  repeated,  undis- 
mayed by  the  great  havoc  caused  in  their  ranks,  and 
when  abandoned,  the  French,  who  had  acted  on  the 
defensive  thus  far,  at  once  assumed  the  offensive  with 
all  their  ancient  ardour,  and  so  fierce  was  their  on- 
slaught, that  for  the  moment  the  tide  of  battle  was 
turned  in  their  favor.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
eleventh  Prussian  corps  at  this  critical  hour  ' '  reversed 
the  medal,"  for  in  an  overwhelming  attack  they  com- 
pelled the  French  to  fall  back  to  the  positions  from 
which  they  had  advanced,  with  heavy  losses.  At  this 
period  of  the  battle  there  occurred  a  cessation  for  an 
interval  of  their  work  of  butchery,  and  of  the  horrible 
din,  which  Monsieur  Holcroft'  described  as  the  silence 
of  death, — the  valleys  covered  with  the  slain,  and  the 
air  resounding  with  the  groans  of  the  poor  victims. 
Presently  it  broke  forth  with  redoubled  fury,  for  from 
the  heights  of  Dieffenbach,  above  the  village  of  Worth, 
the  Prussians  concentrated  from  upwards  of  80  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  prolonged  and  terrific  cannonade  against 
the  French  centre  on  the  hills  of  Froschwiller,  which 
was  followed  by  a  general  advance  of  the  infantry 
along  the  whole  line,  on  the  forest  of  Worth  and  the 
villages  of  Elsasshausen  and  Reischoffen.  It  was  now 
mid-day  and  the  battle  was  at  its  height.  The  soldiers 
of  both  armies,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  issues  at 
stake,  fought  like  lions,  until  it  became  more  like  a  great 
pounding  match ;  and  it  was  from  no  want  of  valor  or 
esprit  de  corps  that  the  French  were  unsuccessful, 
for  the  Prussians,  superior  in  numbers  and  in  artillery, 
fairly  crushed  them.  MacMahon  did  all  that  was 
possible,  and  his  personal  bravery  and  admirable 
self-possession  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  he  was 
unsupported,  and,  like  his  ill-fated  lieutenant  at  Weis- 
senburg,  he  was  doomed  to  be  destroyed  in  detail. 
Neither  by  telegraph  nor  by  couriers  riding  vehemently 
could  De  Failly  from  Saarguemines  be  brought  up  to 
his  assistance,  and  whoever  is  to  blame  it  yet  remains 
to  be  explained,  for  had  it  been  done  there  is  no  doubt 
the  French  would  have  triumphed.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day  MacMahon  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  his  lost  centre  by  an  advance  with  the  bayonet 
of  the  first  and  second  Zouaves,  and  by  the  charge  of 
the  superbly  mounted  eighth  cuirassiers. 
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The  former,  pushing  the  Prussians  before  them, 
advanced  across  the  valley,  enfiladed  by  a  withering 
fire,  and  on  reaching  the  village  of  Worth,  the  colonel 
found  he  had  only  seventy  men  left,  and  two  officers. 
With  Prussians  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  they  still  went 
forward,  and  when  he  had -broken  through  them  his 
number  was  reduced  to  eleven.  Still  onward  they 
went,  and  on  reaching  the  bridge  the  colonel  remained 
alone,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  The  charge  of  Michel's  cuirassiers  was  a 
sad  disaster,  for  it  was  made  against  the  artillery  of 
two  Prussian  corps,  and  the  Prussian  infantry  sheltered 
amongst  the  vine  poles.  For  the  moment  the  thin 
blue  line  of  the  Prussian  infantry  was  thought  to  bend 
before  the  furious  cuirassier  horsemen,  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  sudden  retreat,  when  a  young  engineer 
rushed  to  the  front  and  shouted — "  Will  you  leave  me 
here  alone  ?  "  The  effect  was  electric,  the  men  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  firm  as  adamant,  waiting  for  the 
onslaught.  Within  one  hundred  paces  they  poured 
volley  after  volley  into  the  living  mass  of  men  and 
horses,  and  "they  were  smitten  by  the  leaden  shower 
that  beat  them  to  the  earth,  never  to  rise  again;"  and, 
like  the  catastrophe  at  Gravelotte,  men  and  horses 
rolled  over  by  hundreds  into  the  dust.  When  the 
clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  had  cleared  away  the  deci- 
mated squadrons  were  charged  by  the  Wiirtemburger 
cavalry  and  absolutely  destroyed  by  their  sabres.  This 
decided  the  fortunes  of  that  terrible  conflict.  Such 
was  the  outline  and  general  facts  of  the  battle  of 
Worth,  as  narrated  to  me  by  one  who  was  a  witness, 
which  is  really  the  whole  history  of  the  battle;  of 
incidents  I  might  write  a  volume.  After  the  battle, 
and  for  the  three  succeeding  days,  M.  Holcroft  described 
as  dreadful,  for  the  8,000  to  10,000  wounded  had  to 
lie  before  they  could  be  gathered  in,  and  their  constant 
groaning  might  have  been  heard  for  miles,  resounding 
like  the  lowing  of  cattle  or  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder.  Many  a  poor  fellow  died  from  want  of  atten- 
tion, and  especially  for  water  in  that  hot  sultry  weather, 
and  when  my  companion  on  the  following  morning 
walked  over  the  battle-field,  a  chorus  for  hours  was 
kept  up — "Give  me  water,"  "Give  me  water,"  and — 
G  2 
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"The  air  was  filled  with  farewells  of  the  dying, 
And  requiems  for  the  dead." 

Amongst  the  different  spots  we  visited  was  the  hill 
and  village  of  Frosch  wilier,  where  the  greatest  slaughter 
and  the  most  obstinate  fighting  took  place,  for  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  concentrated  artillery  fire,  and  of  the 
four  furious  Bavarian  bayonet  charges,  and  both  sides 
suffered  fearfully.  The  French  soldiers  lay  in  heaps 
of  forty  and  fifty,  and  so  great  was  the  carnage  in  a 
limited  space  that  literally  rivers  of  blood  streamed 
down  the  hill  sides,  and  inundated  the  valley  where  the 
mangled  Prussians  lay  in  vast  numbers,  the  victims  of 
the  mitrailleuse  and  chassepot,  which  a  Prussian  stated 
did  more  havoc  to  them  than  at  Sadowa.  The  graves 
on  this  hill  side  lie  close  together,  and  you  could 
count,  standing  here  on  the  slopes,  as  many  as  sixty 
graves,  but  no  memorial  of  valor,  or  emblem  of  love 
over  them,  save  the  melancholy  figures  of  46,  58,  34, 
and  so  on,  of  the  number  that  rest  there.  It  may  be, 

"  Perhaps  in  that  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 

Passing  over  the  hill  of  Froschwiller,  we  enter  the 
woods,  which  are  dotted  thickly  with  graves,  for  the 
poor  wounded  French  crawled  in  here  for  protection, 
and  soon  died  for  want  of  the  necessary  attention.  On 
the  skirt  of  and  under  shelter  of  this  wood  was  the 
headquarters  of  MacMahon,  safely  out  of  the  range  of 
fire.  It  was  from  this  spot,  when  the  Marshall  ordered 
the  retreat,  with  Brigadiers  Colson  and  De  Vogne  at 
his  side,  that  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  walked 
across  the  valley,  surrounded  by  his  shattered  corps, 
passing  through  the  storm  of  iron  and  lead  that  swept 
around  him,  and  resolved  to  perish  with  his  army. 
His  Generals,  Colson  and  De  Vogne,  fell  mortally 
wounded,  pierced  respectively  in  the  head  and  heart  by 
bullets,  whilst,  marvellous  to  say,  he  passed  through 
unscathed,  though  his  epaulette  was  shot  away,  the 
skirts  of  his  uniform  riddled  with  holes,  and  the  tele- 
scope he  ha,d  in  his  hand  shivered  into  atoms.  We 
passed  together  over  this  same  track  to  the  village  of 
Froschwiller,  through  orchards  and  vine  plantations 
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that  had  been  destroyed — their  trees  uprooted  and 
vines  trodden  down.  The  village  presented  a  less 
desolated  appearance  than  I  anticipated,  though  many 
houses  are  very  much  damaged,  and  a  few  are  total 
wrecks  by  the  explosion  of  shells,  caused,  I  believe, 
by  the  farewell  salvo,  as  the  victors  termed  it,  which 
the  latter  poured  in  amongst  the  mass  of  the  retreating 
army.  The  church  is  a  complete  ruin,  and  is  a  melan- 
choly spectacle — roofless  and  wrecked  ;  a  trumpet 
tongued  protest,  from  the  religion  it  proclaims,  against 
the  awful  scourge  of  war.  During  the  battle  it  was 
crowded  with  its  mangled  victims,  and  cruelly  shelled, 
so  that  the  poor  creatures  were  immolated  in  the  burning 
pile  ;  and  for  this  the  French  are  to  blame,  for  after 
the  battle  they  took  up  a  position  within  its  walls,  and 
quickly  converted  it  into  a  fortress,  inthehopethey  might 
inflict  havoc  on  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Prussians. 
They  were  soon  overpowered ;  the  building  caught  fire, 
so  that  within  the  flames  devoured,  and  without  the 
bayonet  prevented  escape.  We  descend  the  hill  from 
Froschwiller  to  the  village  from  which  we  started — 
two  miles  distant  from  one  another — walking  along  the 
road  on  which  those  hapless  steel-clad  horsemen 
rode  two  thousand  strong,  into  vine  plantations  full 
of  infantry,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  memorable  day  of 
Worth,  superbly  mounted. 

"Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave," 

my  companion  saw  them  dash  over  the  plain  amid  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  when  in  an  instant  the  artillery 
and  infantry  poured  in  a  deadly  fire,  and  horses  and 
men  are  hurled  to  the  earth,  mutilated  and  annihilated. 
A  singular  episode  was  witnessed  when  the  clouds  of 
smoke  had  cleared  away, — a  headless  horseman,  sitting 
upright  in  death  on  his  charger!  galloped  towards 
them,  then  wheeled  round  and  followed  the  remnant 
of  the  riderless  horses  off  the  field.  On  our  right  hand 
as  we  enter  the  village  is  the  orchard  in  which  lie  the 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  Zouaves  who  perished 
in  the  exploit  before  referred  to,  with  the  Prussians 
that  fell  with  them.  Well  may  one  of  their  comrades, 
a  colonel  of  these  Zouaves,  exclaim  when  writing  to  his 
brother  after  this — "Oh!  war  is  too  terrible  a  scourge; 
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what  blood!  what  tears  !  what  mourning !"  At  half - 
past  seven  his  regiment  was  full  of  life,  strength,  and 
spirit,  but  at  two  o'clock  most  were  no  more ;  only  five 
out  of  his  64  brother  officers  remained,  all  the  rest,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "are  in  the  hands  of  God."  We 
had  completed  our  detour  of  the  battle-field  of  Worth, 
and  my  kind  guide  pressed  me  to  come  and  partake  of 
his  hospitality.  His  wife  and  family  extended  to  me  a 
true  English  welcome,  for  the  sight  of  an  Englishman 
revived  associations  of  their  native  land.  Dark-brown 
bread  and  coffee  was  to  me  a  grateful  fare ;  and  we 
spent  a  pleasant  time  in  conversation.  He  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  war,  having  soldiers  constantly 
billeted  upon  him  without  any  compensation;  and 
being  a  miller  and  farmer,  all  his  stock  of  wheat  and 
corn  have  been  taken,  his  horses  and  cattle  stolen,  and 
he  has  no  money ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Prussians 
will  look  upon  him  as  a  deserving  object  of  help. 
Upstairs  in  his  loft  he  showed  me  an  innumerable 
collection  of  Prussian  and  French  accoutrements  that 
he  gathered  off  the  battle-field.  One  helmet  was  rather 
a  curiosity,  for  he  took  it  off  the  head  of  a  Prussian 
officer  as  he  lay  dead,  and  through  the  front  of  it  was 
the  hole  made  by  the  ball  which  killed  him.  I  availed 
myself  of  his  kind  offer  to  take  whatever  I  fancied  out 
of  this  medley ;  but  in  buying  or  receiving  any  military 
accoutrements  of  France  or  Germany  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  careful,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  owing  to  the  Paris  Communists,  that 
these  souvenirs  do  not  betray  you.  Our  friends  the 
Commissioners  of  the  War  Victims'  Fund  narrowly 
escaped  a  prolonged  incarceration,  when  they  were 
arrested  on  crossing  the  frontier  with  Prussian  arms, 
and  the  painful  ordeal  of  a  second  arrest  I  have  no 
wish  to  undergo,  for,  loaded  with  arms,  my  chances  of 
escape  would  be  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  Having 
rested  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Holcrof t,  ' '  the  miller  of 
Worth,"  we  walked  over  the  village,  he  pointing  out  to 
me  here  and  there  where  fighting  was  enacted  during 
the  day ;  but  comparatively  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  place,  though  all  round  it  was  raging  for  eight 
hours,  a  sanguinary  and  fierce  conflict  between  em- 
battled hosts,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  in 
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number,  with  a  continual  roar  of  some  thousand  pieces 
of  artillery. 

At  4.30,  the  time  fixed  for  the  carriage  to  be  ready, 
I  started  on  my  return  journey  for  Mederbronn,  taking 
the  same  route  as  we  drove  along  in  the  morning. 
Along  this  road  had  hurried  up  the  legions  of  Mac- 
Mahon,  full  of  bright  hopes  for  an  easy  victory,  and  a 
few  hours  later  they  rushed  a  confused  mass  of  demoral- 
ized soldiery,  terribly  cut  up,  many  regiments  hacked 
to  pieces.  That  lively  Frenchman,  Edmond  About, 
met  them,  "  cuirasssiers  without  cuirass,  fusilliers 
without  guns,  horsemen  on  foot,  and  infantry  on  horse- 
back," and  in  their  rear  Marshal  MacMahon,  "calm 
and  dignified,"  with  the  remnant  of  his  staff,  who, 
when  explaining  his  misfortune,  closed  his  simple  story 
with  these  words:  "We  shall  take  our  revenge." 
Blind  infatuation,  which  has  ever  been  the  curse  of 
France,  which  not  even  the  crash  at  Sedan  has  yet 
removed.  On  our  way  we  passed  fragments  of  regi- 
ments of  the  returning  Germans,  and  at  Keichschoffen 
the  streets  were  blocked  up  by  a  corps  d'armee  of  the 
Hessians,  with  artillery  and  ambulance  waggons  and 
baggage,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  winding  our 
way  through  this  interminable  labyrinth  of  militarism. 
I  was  truly  glad  to  alight  at  the  hotel  at  Neiderbronn, 
and  to  find  they  had  not  forgotten  my  instructions  in 
the  morning,  for  after  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  day 
I  felt  ready  for  my  evening  meal.  What  an  intolerable 
burden,  to  use  a  very  mild  term,  is  the  billetting  of 
soldiers  in  war  time,  and  especially  after  such  a 
campaign  as  the  Germans  have  had.  In  that  quiet 
picturesque  hamlet  of  Neiderbronn  I  believe  it  has  been 
a  constant  grievance,  and  there  is  no  redress  ;  and  too 
often  the  poor  people  have  to  receive  just  such  and  so 
many  as  the  quarter-master  decides,  which  makes  it  a 
great  injustice.  In  the  short  interval  of  my  absence 
from  Neiderbronn  each  house  had  become  a  barrack, 
and  the  whole  place  may  be  justly  termed  a  military 
garrison,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  squadron  of 
cavalry  that  had  arrived,  and  at  the  hotels  where  the 
officers  were  quartered,  there  was  a  continual  uproar. 
I  left  Neiderbronn  by  the  evening  train  for  Strasbourg, 
via  Haguenau.  How  familiar  the  names  of  each  of 
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the  stations  we  pass,  and  even  the  country  through 
which  we  traverse.  We  pass  through  dense  forests,  and 
beyond  Haguenau  the  country  is  remarkably  fiat.  It  was 
late  when  I  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  and  too  dark  to 
distinguish  the  effect  of  the  bombardment  upon  the 
fortiticatioiis,  or  this  district  of  the  town  of  the  Porte 
Saverne,  though  it  is  evident  from  the  breached  walls 
and  the  wrecks  of  houses,  that  the  fire  of  the  besiegers 
had  been  directed  with  great  severity.  Amidst  a  mass 
of  military  and  police  our  train  entered  the  station, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  burrow  my  way  through 
the  throng,  I  took  seat  in  the  best  omnibus — the 
respectability  of  which  is  generally  a  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  hotel  it  hails  from — and  when  we 
reached  the  Hotel  d' Angleterre  we  were  not  disappointed, 
foritcombines  comfort  with  moderation,  andherelmade 
niy  head-quarters.  The  investment  of  Strasbourg  by 
the  60,001)  Prussians  commenced  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  lasted  nearly  six  weeks,  and  during  this  time  ingress 
and  egress  to  and  from  the  city  was  impossible.  Her 
commandant,  has  been  severely  censured  for  surren- 
dering at  all,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  not  surren- 
dering sooner ;  but  if  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  his  duty  as  a  civilian,  it 
is  beyond  controversy  that  he  hoisted  the  white  flag  of 
capitulation  at  the  right  time.  To  have  delivered  up 
the  city  to  the  horrors  of  assault,  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Prussians  to  have  successfully  accom- 
plished, would  have  involved  a  needless  and  appalling 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  probably  given  over  the  city  to 
rapine  and  massacre.  A  city  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
and  of  being  carried  by  storm,  and  containing  the 
dangerous  element  of  a  reign  of  terror,  wisely  capitu- 
lated to  avert  such  impending  calamities.  Speaking  of 
the  bombardment,  I  think  it  has  been  much  exaggerated 
with  respect  to  the  damage  inflicted.  I  think  the 
Prussian  batteries  were  too  far  off  to  do  much  damage, 
and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  that  memorable 
siege,  when  certain  "parallels,"  as  they  are  termed, 
were  established,  ranging  300  to  400  yards  from  the 
bastions,  that  the  city  suffered  severely.  But  famine 
had  done  its  work  first,  for  the  investment  could  not 
long  continue  after  food  had  become  scarce.  Some 
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very  fine  buildings  have,  however,  been  destroyed ; 
notably  the  Prefecture,  the  Caserne,  the  Theatre,  and 
the  Bibliotheque,  which  was  the  largest  and  noblest 
collection  of  literature  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable.  The  Germans,  with  a  selfish 
pride,  carefully  avoided  injuring  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral,— the  most  renowned  in  Europe,  not  only  for  its 
ancient  architecture,  but  for  its  grandeur, — for  they 
remembered  it  was  the  conception  and  creation  of  their 
own  countrymen ;  that  it  was  the  proud  masterpiece 
of  Teutonic  skill,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
destined  to  become  again  their  great  possession  by 
right  of  conquest.  But  ONE  shell  appears  to  have 
plunged  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  its  venerable 
pile.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Strasbourgians  remon- 
strated against  the  vandalism  of  shelling  this  stately 
edifice,  the  German  commander,  with  that  irony  so 
natural  to  him,  replied  "that  if  they  would  allow 
them  to  get  a  little  nearer  they  would  endeavour  to 
aim  with  more  precision,  for  it  was  impossible  at  so 
great  a  distance  to  distinguish  it  clearly."  In  justice, 
however,  to  Yon  Werder,  I  may  state  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Strasbourgers  present  during  the  siege,  that  it 
was  his  endeavour  to  inflict  as  little  damage  as  possible 
to  the  city,  and  as  small  an  amount  of  suffering 
on  the  one  hundred  thousand  population ;  for  orders 
were  actually  given  by  him  not  only  to  spare  the 
cathedral,  but  the  private  houses,  from  the  fury  of  the 
bombardment.  At  one  of  the  corners  facing  the  cathe- 
dral the  bombardment  told  severely,  for  four  large 
houses  are  all  but  demolished  ;  but  the  destruction 
caused  generally  is  not  as  at  Bitche,  Thionville,  and 
other  places,  where  it  is  continuous  and  complete  ;  for 
at  Strasbourg  it  is  what  I  would  call  spasmodic — here 
and  there — though  hardly  a  Eue  or  Square  completely 
escaping ;  and  where  a  shell  unhappily  fell  it  carried 
ruin  in  its  fiery  path.  In  the  Kebler  square,  the 
largest  square  in  Strasbourg,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  statue  to  the  famous  horse  soldier  Kebler — 
Bonaparte's  impetuous  general  of  cavalry  that  dazzled 
Europe  half  a  century  ago  with  his  prodigies  of  valour : 
in  this  square  the  fiery  bombs  seem  to  have  told 
severely,  for  the  Museum  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Art 
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has  been  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  houses  breached. 
There  were  one  or  two  impressions  on  that  Sunday  that 
struck  me  rather  forcibly:  first,  was  the  very  marked 
sobriety, — the  quiet  and  becoming  order  that  reigned 
throughout  the  entire  day  everywhere.  I  walked  about 
a  good  deal  outside  and  inside  the  city, — outside  by 
the  Porte  de  France  and  the  Porte  d'  Austerlitz  towards 
Kehl, — and  inside  along  the  principal  Boulevards  and 
Rues ;  and  though  the  myriads  of  all  classes  were  as 
numerous  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
yet — not  like  our  own  multitude — there  was  no  levity, 
gaiety,  or  anarchy  of  conduct,  no  drunkenness  nor  noisy 
riot,  but  such  good  behaviour  as  quite  astonished  me. 
This  is  an  exception  to  France  generally,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  note  it.  There  is  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  which  exists  in  this,  as  in  most  continental 
towns,  and  is  greatly  to  be  deplored;  this  Sabbath  day 
of  rest  appears  more  like  a  holiday,  for  the  shops  are 
open  everywhere ;  sight  seers  and  pleasure  seekers  at 
every  turn,  and  of  every  class  of  the  population. 
Were  it  not  for  this  violation  of  "keeping  holy  the 
Sabbath  day,"  and  the  absenting  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  from  halls  of  worship,  it  would  be  a  city 
and  a  people  that  we  might  profitably  imitate. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monday,  I  made  the 
most  of  my  time,  having  to  leave  by  the  mid-day 
train  for  Metz.  The  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
remarkable  attraction  in  Strasbourg,  is  the  grand  old 
cathedral  with  its  astronomical  clock,  fortunately 
uninjured  by  the  great  changes  and  fierce  tornado 
that  has  passed  over  it.  "When  I  arrived  there  it  was 
five  minutes  to  twelve,  and  some  hundreds  were 
waiting  for  admission  to  witness,  at  the  hour  of  twelve, 
some  remarkable  evolutions  gone  through  by  the 
agency  of  clockwork.  Its  instructive  actions  in  regard 
to  chronology,  theology,  or  ecclesiastics,  astronomy, 
and  the  sciences,  are  equally  interesting;  as  well  as 
those  hygienic  performances  that  excite  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  gazers.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
spent  a  day  longer  in  this  renowned  and  beautiful 
city,  but  my  long  absence  from  England,  and  long 
distance  also,  made  it  imperative  I  should  be  turning 
my  face  homewards.  Those  who  have  travelled  amongst 
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the  cities  of  Europe  know  how  great  is  the  tendency 
to  drift,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  from  city  to  city, 
their  attractions  and  novelties  blinding  them  to  the 
fact  of  distance  from  home ;  and,  magnetic  like, 
drawing  one  on  to  further  travels,  and  to  further 
centres  of  historic  interest.  From  Strasbourg  I  started 
on  my  return  journey  for  home,  and  I  apprehend  little 
interest  can  be  found  in  recording  the  retracement  of 
the  route  I  had  travelled. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  I  arrived  safely  at  my 
old  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  1' Europe,  and  intended 
on  the  following  day  to  leave  for  Luxembourg.  At 
breakfast,  however,  the  following  morning,  I  came 
in  contact  with  some  Englishmen,  one  of  them  being 
Lord  A.  Lennox,  a  genial  and  accomplished  man  of 
thirty,  and  the  others  a  family  from  Cambridgeshire, 
amongst  whom  was  a  younger  member — a  youth  of 
twenty  summers.  Partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by 
choice,  I  was  induced  to  postpone  my  departure  from 
Metz  until  the  following  day,  in  order  to  accompany 
them,  or  rather  be  the  guide  for  them  to  the  battle 
field  of  Gravelotte.  The  route  and  mode  of  travel  was 
on  horseback  by  way  of  Fort  St.  Quentin.  It  was  a 
scorching  hot  day,  and  the  roads  thick  with  dust,  and 
as  my  newly-formed  friends  rode  Jehu  fashion,  it  was 
hot  work.  A  two  hours  ride  brought  us  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Hubert,  overlooking  the  field  of  Gravelotte, 
and  at  the  battered  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
we  bivouacked, — feeding  our  horses  and  resting  our- 
selves within.  Our  host  not  only  supplied  us  with  the 
oft-repeated  details  of  the  struggle,  but  freely  expressed 
his  opinion  regarding  Marshal  Bazaine ;  but  as  I  am 
neither  historian  nor  journalist,  I  will  not  here  re- 
produce them,  for  Frenchmen,  who  consider  that 
nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  success,  are  too  apt  to 
strike  a  fallen  man.  My  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  it 
is  not  Bazaine  that  was  at  fault,  but  the  system ;  not 
one  man,  but  many;  and  that  the  real  causes  of  the 
capitulation  of  Metz  are  of  an  antecedent  character, 
and  beyond  the  investigations  of  any  council  of  war. 
During  our  frugal  repast  an  intelligent  youth  brought 
us  a  basket  of  relics,  picked  up  by  him  from  the 
fields  around.  Such  a  variety — pieces  of  shells, 
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bullets,  buttons,  and  brass  work,  and  we  selected  for 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  could  carry  on  horseback,  and 
rewarded  him  for  his  pains.  An  hour's  ramble  to  the 
various  scenes  on  this  historic  ground  and  we  returned 
to  our  bivouac,  mounted  our  horses,  and  galloped 
homeward,  by  a  different  but  pleasanter  route,  and  in 
two  hours  we  re-entered  the  Porte  de  Thionville, 
reaching  our  hotel  just  in  time  to  join  the  company  at 
the  half-past  six  table-d'hu'e.  Like  most  of  the 
assemblages  in  this  salle  a  manger  of  the  Hotel  de 
1'Europe,  it  was  largely  composed  of  the  Prussian  and 
German  officers — on  my  right  hand  sat  a  colonel  of 
the  ill-fated  Dragoons  of  the  Mars-la-Tour  and  Grav- 
elotte  cavalry  charges,  his  breast  bespangled  with  the 
star  and  cross  for  valour.  Until  the  close  of  dinner 
he  remained  strangely  reticent,  but  whether  from 
finding  I  was  "Anglais,"  or  from  whatever  cause,  he 
at  last  entered  freely  into  conversation,  dwelling  espe- 
cially on  his  own  thrilling  experiences  during  the  war, 
and  truly  they  were  most  extraordinary,  indeed, 
miraculous.  He  narrated  them  with  an  animation  and 
minuteness  in  detail  peculiar  to  his  nation,  and  they 
have  left,  I  regret,  an  indelible  impression  on  my  own 
mind  which  I  cannot  remove.  Summing  him  up,  he 
had  fought  at  Spicheren,  and  his  escape  at  the  butchery 
at  Mars-la-Tour  is  marvellous,  for  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  as  they  pierced  the  squares  of  infantry,  and  as 
they  charged  the  battery,  but  at  the  combined  on- 
slaught at  Gravelotte,  though  escaping  from  the  deadly 
fire  that  destroyed  whole  squadrons,  yet  when  the 
Algerian  cavalry  charged  them  as  they  retreated,  he 
was  laid  low  by  a  sabre  thrust  through  his  body. 
The  next  day  he  found  himself  at  the  village  of 
Amanvillers,  the  sabre  had  missed  his  heart  and  lungs, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  sent  home  to  be  nursed.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
then  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words — "  I  took  my  sweet  revenge  at  Orleans  ;"  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed — "  God  grant  we 
may  have  another  war,  that  I  may  be  revenged  still 
more  on  France." 

Expostulation  with  such  an  ardent  lover  of  blood 
and  steel  were  vain;  but  it  is  only  one  more  convincing 
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proof  of  the  effect  which  the  excitement  of  victory,  as 
well  as  defeat,  has  upon  men: — flushed  with  triumph, 
and,  like  the  lien  of  the  forest,  having  tasted  blood 
they  thirst  for  more,  an  evidence  that,  intoxicated  by 
victory,  it  induces  a  love  for  war ;  or,  embittered  by 
defeat,  it  leaves  an  unappeasable  thirst  for  revenge. 
For  this  senseless  language  is  not  confined  to  the 
officers  of  the  conquering  army,  but  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  a  twofold  degree  in  the  ranks  of  the  vanquished, 
those  who  have  always  clamoured  for  "la  gloire," 
and  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  unparalleled  disasters, 
shriek  as  loudly  as  ever  for  war,  and  unless  influence 
is  brought  to  bear — "mightier,"  as  Lord  Pa] inerston 
once  said,  "than  the  musketry  of  infantry,"  "the  roar 
of  artillery,  or  the  charge  of  cavalry,"  "the  voice  of 
opinion,"  "founded  in  truth  and  justice,"  France, 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  will  assuredly  gird  herself 
once  more  to  the  conflict,  to  take  her  revenge,  but  only, 
alas  !  to  hurl  herself  against  her  ancient  ramparts  like 
a  tempest  tossed  ship  on  the  boiling  surf,  drifting 
on  the  rocks  to  be  dashed  in  pieces. 
Before  leaving  Metz  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  the 
resting  place  in  the  cemetery,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  of  one  of  those  true  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
braved  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1870,  and  the 
perils  of  contagion  and  war,  and  went  forth,  full  of  a 
noble  zeal  for  the  suffering  outcast,  and  with  a  heroism 
that  claims  our  loftiest  admiration  in  order  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  war, 
especially  of  the  villages  around  Metz :  those  battle- 
ruined  villages  desolated  by  the  weary  weeks  of  fight- 
ings, burnings,  sickness,  and  death.  One  of  these 
was  Miss  Allen,  of  Dublin,  who  in  the  midst  of  her 
"labour  of  love  and  work  of  faith,"  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fierce  contagion  that  follows  inevitably  in  the 
track  of  war.  When  the  news  of  her  alarming  illness 
reached  England  the  thrill  of  sorrow  was  felt  pecu- 
liarly by  the  writer,  for  it  was  his  privilege  to  meet 
her  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  and  to  bid  her  good 
speed  in  this  field  of  service.  In  a  quiet  corner  of  this 
densely-packed  pere-la-chaise  she  now  rests — appro- 
priately rests,  one  of  the  myriads  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  war;  her  grave,  marked  by  a  modest 
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memorial  tablet,  on  which  her  name  and  age  are  in- 
scribed, and  shaded  by  the  waving  boughs  of  the 
laurel  tree — 

"  Boast  not  thy  victory.  Death  ! 
It  is  but  as  the  clouds  o'er  the  sunbeam's  power ; 
It  is  but  as  the  winter  o'er  leaf  and  flower, 
That  slumber  the  snow  beneath." 

On  my  return  to  the  city,  I  visited,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Vicomte  Coetlosquet,  the  picture  gal- 
leries of  the  famous  painter  on  glass,  chiefly  for  the 
windows  of  churches,  and  accompanied  by  his  son  was 
shown  through  the  various  subdivisions  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work  of  art.  Most  of  the  cathedrals  and 
famous  churches  of  Europe  have  been  made  resplen- 
dent by  these  gorgeous  paintings,  illustrative  of  the 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Apos- 
tles. Another  attractive  part  of  Metz  is  the  Place 
Royale,  the  finest  square  in  Metz,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  statue  of  Marshal  Ney,  that,  during 
the  siege  was  wreathed  with  laurel  leaves,  as  a  protest 
against  surrender,  but  when  the  Teuton  entered  a  con- 
queror, it  was  draped  in  mourning.  This  square  is 
beautified  by  avenues  of  trees,  in  whose  shaded  bowers 
and  walks  the  citizens  lounge  and  promenade,  serving 
as  their  chief  Boulevards,  and  it  is  enlivened  by  the 
fantastic  playing  of  numerous  fountains.  The  view  from 
the  Esplanade  is  wide,  and  picturesque, — the  valley  of 
the  Moselle  the  serpent-winding  river,  and  the  green 
meadows,  and  behind  the  huge  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains, prominent  amongst  which  soars  St.  Quentin,  the 
summit  now  zealously  guarded  by  the  Prussian  Eagle. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  returned  homeward  by 
Paris,  but  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  capital  had  but 
just  closed,  and  to  risk  a  repetition  of  the  episode  on 
the  frontier  at  Givet  was  not  advisable,  I  therefore 
abandoned  this  route,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
loth  inst.,  I  left  the  renowned  city  of  Metz,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Lennox  and  the  English  family,  in  all  a 
party  of  seven,  travelling  together  as  far  as  Thionville, 
over  the  country  which  witnessed  the  desperate  sortie 
made  by  Bazaine  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  break  through  the  belt  of  the  German  in- 
vestment. It  was  called  the  combat  of  Mazieres  les 
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Metz,  but  embraced  the  hamlets  of  St.  Remy,  Amelange 
and  Ladonchamp.  These  villages  were  held  by  the 
Prussian  Landwehr,  ten  thousand  strong,  against  whom 
the  French  soldiers,  frantic  with  their  imprisonment, 
struggled  furiously  to  conquer,  but  the  Landwehrs 
would  not  give  ground  and  suffered  terribly,  the  mi- 
trailleuse tearing  gaping  chasms  in  their  ranks,  and 
when  pushed  backwards,  whole  battallions  perished 
with  their  backs  to  the  walls  and  their  faces  to  the 
fire — gallant  defenders  of  their  fatherland — they  die 
in  the  fray,  conscious  that  "while  the  sword  bereaveth, 
at  home  there  is  death,"  for  what  can  atone  to  their 
weeping  widows  and  fatherless  children. 

From  Thionville  we  proceed,  via  Arlon,  into  the 
neutral  territory  of  Luxembourg,  thence  by  Brussels 
to  Ostend,  for  the  shores  of  England.  The  only  notice- 
able feature  in  that  homeward  journey  was,  a  visit  to 
the  once  remarkable  fortress  and  fortifications  of  Lux- 
embourg, that  in  1866  threatened  to  plunge  France 
and  Prussia  into  war,  font  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  enlightened  foreign  policy 
of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  present  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  danger  was  happily  averted,  it  however 
proved  to  be  but  a  postponement  until  1870.  This 
fortress,  before  its  dismantlement,  was  the  strongest 
in  Europe,  for  Nature  had  rendered  it  impregnable ; 
and  now,  as  if  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  and  more 
humane  policy — "when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid" — children 
play  on  its  epaukments,  and  pleasure  parties  bivouac 
in  its  citadel. 
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In  the  introductory  chapter,  reference  was  made  to 
gome  of  the  political  causes,  that  culminated  in  the  late 
lamentable  war,  that  have  disturbed  the  tranquility  of 
Europe,  shattered  the  relations  and  structures  of  great 
Sovereignties,  and  that  have  bequeathed,  from  the 
vanquished  to  the  victors,  a  legacy  of  hatred  and  a  thirst 
for  revenge. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast,  with  any  precision  or  clear- 
ness, the  issues  of  this  tremendous  collapse  of  French 
supremacy  as  a  great  military  Power,  and  the  shock  to 
those  political  relationships  she  has  so  long  exercised  in 
virtue  of  her  superiority  in  arms,  as  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  indicate  clearly  what  will  be  the  tendency  and  character 
of  the  policy  of  the  other  Great  Powers  in  Europe, 
especially  of  Germany,  united  in  an  all-powerful  common- 
wealth, raised  to  the  front  rack,  if  not  exalted  to  the 
supremacy  in  Europe,  with  a  concentration  of  military 
power,  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  elated  with 
the  uninterrupted  flow  of  military  successes  that  have  so 
marvellously  followed  her  from  Weissenburg  to  Sedan, 
and  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris  ;  and  triumphant  with  that 
dangerous  spirit  of  martial  heroism,  which  is  so  apt  to 
intoxicate  a  people,  and  divert  its  aspirations  from  those 
peaceful  industries  which  are  thrice  more  renowned  than 
war. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most,  that  when  the 
victorious  King  of  Prussia,  on  "the  field  of  the  cloth  of 
gold,"  at  Versailles,  in  the  palace  of  the  capital  of  the 
dethroned  ruler  of  France ;  surrounded  by  all  the 
pageantry  of  the  assembled  princes  of  his  dominions, 
assumed  the  Imperial  title  and  crown  of  the  Empire  of 
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Germany,  he  declared  that  he  accepted  that  blood- won 
prize,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  victory,  but  as  the 
symbolic  restoration  and  re-establishment  of  the  Empire 
of  Germany.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  this  august  head 
of  the  Eoyal  House  of  Hohenzollern  had  obtained  this 
climax  of  his  great  ambition  from  as  high  an  authority  as 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  "  Divine  right  of  Kings," 
for  it  was  considered  by  him  not  only  as  the  crowning  stone 
in  the  edifice  of  a  consolidated  Germany,  the  completion 
of  the  great  work  of  his  ancestor,  King  Frederick,  but 
as  the  emphatic  fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy,  cen- 
turies long  gone  by  proclaimed.  But  whatever  the  right, 
whether  through  the  power  of  the  sword,-  or  through 
the  influence  of  a  superstitious  bigotry,  it  has  ever  been 
the  symbol,  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history,  of  oppres- 
sion and  aggression,  dangerous  to  freedom  and  popular 
government,  as  it  has  ever  been  achieved  by  blood  and 
infamy.  Under  the  plausible  cry  of  unity,  the  nations 
that  constitute  Germany  have  rallied  enthusiastically 
under  the  banner  of  the  Prussian  eagle,  and  on  many  a 
blood-stained  battlefield  they  have  poured  out  their  ]ife 
stream — for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  beginning 
with  the  war  against  Denmark,  in  1864,  down  to  the  last 
battle  on  the  long  roll  of  battles  in  France,  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  perished — 
perished  in  every  conceivable  writhe  of  agony,  and 
bequeathing  sorrow  and  suffering  to  myriads  of  hearths 
and  homes — wars  detested  by  mothers,  widows,  orphans, 
by  all  in  short  but  ambitious  ministers,  commissariats, 
contractors,  and  a  venal  crew.  Unity !  forsooth !  it  is 
a  perversion  of  language  as  it  is  an  abuse  of  power,  for 
it  is  the  shibboleth  of  a  clique,  to  win  an  Imperial 
Throne,  with  its  titles,  emoluments,  and  despotic  sway. 
And  now,  under  the  still  more  plausible  cry  of  the  res- 
toration and  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
each  Sovereignty,  by  the  presence  of  their  several  Sove- 
reigns, swear  fealty  to  Imperialism,  but  instead  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Empire,  it  will  consign  it  to 
oblivion,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  military  organization, 
and  of  a  power  not  to  be  shaken,  it  will  dictate  terms  to 
every  refractory  state. 

The  ancient  Empire  of  Germany  was  an  Empire  of  free- 
dom, for  its  Chief  was  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  a  free 
people,  but  the  modern  Empire  of  Germany  will  be  an 
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Empire  of  despotism  for  its  illustrious  head,  believing  in 
his  "  Divine  right,"  will  aspire  to  hand  down  unimpaired 
to  his  successor  his  Imperial  sceptre  as  an  hereditary 
possession.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  past  policy  of 
Prussia,  ruled  by  a  Sovereign  of  whom  it  may  truly  be 
said,  "  that  from  his  youth  upward  he  has  been  a  man 
of  war,"  and  swayed  by  a  statesman  whose  career  has 
branded  him  with  the  mark  of  Cain,  the  Claudian  of 
modern  statesmanship,  "whose  chief  delight  is  blood, 
and  bloody  deeds,"  is  it  not  fostering  a  vain  hope  that 
her  future  policy  can  be  other  than  one  of  continued 
aggression  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  realization 
of  all  her  ambitious  projects?  Think  of  her  spoliation 
of  Denmark — her  wresting  from  Austria  all  her  ancient 
influence  on  Germany — her  reduction  of  France,  helpless 
at  her  feet,  to  the  position  of  a  second  rate  Power  in 
Europe — proving  herself  equal,  single-handed,  to  resist 
any  attempt  of  either  at  retrievement ;  and  now,  at 
the  head  of  a  gigantic  Confederacy,  consolidated  in  blood 
and  carnage  by  the  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  what  is  to  hinder  her  from  becoming  a  danger 
to  the  autonomy  of  Europe  ?  It  may  be  another  war 
with  Austria,  and  annexation  of  some  portion  of  her 
dominions  :  it  may  be  intrigue  with  Eussia  to  secure 
her  neutrality,  if  not  a  connivance  at  the  subjection  of 
Turkey ;  it  may  be  Italy  silenced  by  guaranteeing  her 
integrity  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and  finally  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  seaboard,  Holland  partitioned  in  the 
general  dismemberment. 

There  is  a  section  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, who  are  not  inclined  to  take  this  discouraging  view 
of  the  position,  nor  to  impute  to  Prussia  (for  such  would 
I  prefer  to  call  this  kingdom  of  central  Europe)  a  policy 
of  still  further  aggression,  for  the  aquisition  of  more 
territory  and  of  greater  power. 

One  would  be  an  enemy  to  his  race  who  did  not  most 
cordially  wish  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  and  in  no  other 
spirit,  have  I  ventured  to  sound  the  toscin  of  alarm,  that 
taking  warning  from  the  past  professions  of  France,  when 
year  by  year  from  1850  to  1870  she  proclaimed  "1'Empire 
c'est  la  Paix,"  we  may  none  of  us  be  lulled  into  slumber 
by  the  altered  watchword,  proclaimed  to  day  by  Prusssia 
of  "  1'Empire  pour  la  Paix." 
H  2 
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It  is  a  dark  cloud  verily  that  hath  not  its  silver  lining, 
and  clouded  as  the  political  sky  of  Europe  is,  surcharged, 
as  I  have  ventured  to  indicate,  with  elements  of  a  character 
threatening  to  peace,  there  are  notwithstanding,  I  rejoice 
to  believe,  forces  which  if  carefully  watched  and  wisely 
directed,  may  be  full  of  blessing  to  the  peoples,  and  of 
security  and  strength  to  the  nations.  There  is  a  homely 
but  wise  saying,  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  or 
in  other  words  how  often  does  an  overruling  Providence 
from  evil  bring  forth  good,  making  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him. 

Let  us  write  first  of  Austria,  that  seven  years  ago 
entered  upon  two  campaigns  at  once,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
as  hastily  concluded  both  by  a  humiliating  treaty  which 
robbed  her  of  territory  and  of  power.  In  the  South  with 
Italy,  that  she  might  retain  her  Lombardo  Venetian 
provinces,  and  thereby  hinder  Italian  liberation ; — in  the 
north  with  Prussia  to  maintain  her  influence  over  the 
states  of  the  Confederation.  Tottering  from  the  crash 
after  crash  of  Sadowa  and  Magenta,  with  this  loss  of 
territorial  influence  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria  seemed 
to  shake  herself  from  the  dust,  and  arose  with  hew  vigour 
to  brace  herself  to  the  great  work  of  her  own  regenera- 
tion. With  the  discordant  elements  of  conflicting  races 
and  fierce  contending  factions,  such  a  task  was  one  al- 
most insuperable,  but  the  finger  on  the  Dial  of  Ahaz  had 
pointed  to  the  downfall  of  Absolutism;  and  Hungary,  that 
through  the  matchless  eloquence  of  Kossuth  had  so  long 
pleaded  for  freedom,  that  country  which  had  been  for 
generations  fettered  in  chains,  must  be  unshackled.  Ultra- 
montanism,  that  had  threatened  to  submerge  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  had  been  doomed 
by  the  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  Babylon,  "Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin,"  and  before  the  wave  of  an 
outraged  Holy  Faith,  must  give  place  to  the  uncorrupted 
religion  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  In  this  great  work 
of  her  political  and  religious  freedom,  we  in  this  country 
who  are  now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  same  great 
freedom,  achieved  by  the  bloodless  struggles  of  our  fore- 
fathers, cordially  desire  that  Austria  may  realize  her 
most  sauguine  anticipations ;  and  if  the  language  of 
caution  may  be  addressed  to  her  as  she  wages  this  con- 
flict, we  would  say  to  her,  proclaim  a  policy  of  undeviating 
Neutrality,  "  of  entangling  alliances  with  no  nation,  but 
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of  friendly  relations  with  all."  Act  bravely  by  a  gradual 
disarmament  and  disestablishment  of  your  military  or- 
ganisation; and,  instead  of  appalling  deficits,  crushing 
taxation,  and  financial  embarrassments,  you  will  reap  an 
improved  revenue,  a  sound  and  trusty  credit ;  and  above 
all;  in  the  place  of  that  roving  ambition  and  of  inter- 
ference in  the  foreign  policy  and  politics  of  your  neigh- 
bours, you  will,  acting  on  the  statesmanship  of  a  greater 
than  Metternich,  and  a  wiser  than  Schwartzenburg,  be 
able  to  set  the  "  high  example  of  a  Christian  nation,  free 
in  its  .institutions,  courteous  and  just  in  its  conduct 
towards  all  foreign  states,  and  resting  its  policy  on  the 
unchangeable  foundation  of  Christian  morality." 

Of  the  dark  side  of  Prussia  I  have  said  much ;  of  her 
rapid  rise  from  a  puny  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  down  to  the 
zenith  of  her  stupendous  power  last  year,  when  her  popu- 
lation numbered  40,000,000;  a  history  of  conspiracies  and 
aggressions,  hurled  against  the  sway  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  states  of  Germany  that  acknowledged 
not  their  vassalage  to  the  feudalism  of  Berlin.  It  is  said 
with  some  truth  that  the  First  Napoleon  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  unity  and  regeneration  of  Germany, 
when  he  caused  her  soil  to  be  the  battle-field  of  his  in- 
satiable ambition,  and  made  her  people  pass  through  the 
cruel  wrongs  of  successive  invasions ;  but  whether  this  is 
so  or  not,  it  may  be  noted  that  when  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  reeled  from  the  terrible  blow  of  Jena,  Prussia 
resolved  on  a  new  career,  for  weakened  by  the  repeated 
catastrophies  from  contending  with  Bonaparte,  she  felt 
her  own  safety  would  be  best  preserved  by  accepting  his 
humiliating  terms,  and  that  her  progression  must  be  the 
result  of  internal  reforms,  and  the  development  of  her 
innate  resources. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolve,  Prussia  has  proved 
that  herein  has  been  her  great  strength;  for,  from  the 
time  that  she  entered  Paris,  in  1814,  with  her  allies, 
triumphant  over  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  she 
steadily  advanced  in  the  path  of  prosperity,  and  found 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  was  to  her  far 
more  conducive  to  her  grandeur  amongst  the  nations, 
her  victories  over  ignorance  and  industrial  stagnation 
were  far  more  renowned  than  war.  Is  it  too  much  to  hop« 
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that  history  may  even  now  repeat  itself,  and  that  follow- 
ing in  this  her  second  triumphant  entry  of  the  Capital  of 
the  conquered  and  dethroned  third  Napoleon,  Prussia 
may  once  more  enter  on  the  great  work  of  her  own 
consolidation,  may  declare  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  and 
humane  policy,  the  development  of  her  great  industrial 
power,  an  energy  for  legislation  on  social  questions,  and 
the  extension  of  constitutional  freedom  ?  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  then  in  the  overruling  councils  of  the  Supreme, 
another  half -century  of  peace  may  be  granted  to  her,  and 
the  family  of  nations,  and  her  empire,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  a  foreign  soil,  amid  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
harrowing  scenes  of  carnage,  may  hereafter  stand  as  the 
vanguard  of  peace,  and  the  Bulwark  of  Freedom. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  view  to  the  contrary, 
that  has  been  placed  before  the  reader,  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  in  favour  of  this  happier,  brighter 
vision ;  it  may  be  no  greater  than  the  little  cloud  that 
arose  out  of  the  sea  and  cheered  the  heart  of  Gehazi ; 
and  these  elements  of  hope  may  be  found  in  those  very 
forces  which  the  skill  of  Bismarck  has  created  for  purposes 
of  an  opposite  character. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  people  of  Germany  are, 
by  instinct,  as  well  as  by  interest,  a  peace-loving  people, 
and  one  of  the  more  recent  proofs  occurred  in  1867,  when 
war  was  imminent,  when  they  helped  largely  to  arrest  the 
war-cry  by  a  firm  attitude,  and  proclamations  of  fraternity. 
If,  then,  we  accept  the  "  ultima  ratio  regum,"  Germany  is 
now  united,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ulterior 
objects  in  Berlin  for  this  unity,  the  German  speaking 
people  desired  this  union  pre-eminently,  that  they  might 
be  as  a  wall  of  adamant  against  the  aggression  of  France 
and  Austria,  that  they  might  be  strong  for  peace. 

Exultant  as  they  are  over  their  victories,  this  feeling  is 
tempered  with  the  poignancy  of  sorrow  at  their  tremend- 
ous losses.  It  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  closing  chapter 
of  Sedan,  that  they  were  joyful  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  going  home  again,  because  Germany 
would  be  safe  for  the  future. 

But  this  safety  and  guarantee  of  peace  must  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  constitution  of  their 
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government  whether  the  influence  of  a  peaceful  policy 
amongst  the  States  of  the  Confederation,  will  be  able  to 
make  itself  felt,  in  the  Bund  or  Reichstag,  whether,  in 
fact,  the  preponderating  power  of  Germany  shall  sway 
the  comparatively  minimum  power  of  Prussia,  or  whether 
the  former  policy  of  the  Hoheiizollern  party  will  be 
re-enacted,  of  defiance  to  Parliamentary  majorities,  and 
the  riding  rough  shod  over  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  is  simply  a  work  of  time;  for  eventually, 
however  strong  the  passion  for  Prussian  supremacy, 
Germany  must  sooner  or  later  sway  the  destiny  and  di- 
rect the  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
we  need  not  fear  Bismarckian  intrigue  and  ambition. 
Moreover,  when  the  "  warrior  king"  has  been  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  an  event  that  can- 
not be  far  distant,  and  when  Moltke  and  Bismarck  have 
passed  off  the  stage,  their  influence  no  longer  felt,  and 
their  mantles  laid  with  them  in  the  dust,  and  when  the 
present  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne  rules,  "  a  King  that 
knew  not  Joseph,"  there  will  be  hope,  for  we  may  re- 
member that  when  he  was  interviewed  by  a  special  corres- 
pondent amid  the  carnage  at  Worth,  that  he  declared  that 
this  war  was  the  third  he  had  reluctantly  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in,  and  that  if  he  lived  to  reign  and  rule  it 
would  be  the  last. 

These  are  elements  of  hope  for  peace  and,  freedom,  and 
whilst  writing,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  gaze  intently  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Russia 
at  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  anxiously  listening  for  some  pronunciamento  would 
fain  recognise  in  their  thus  coming  together,  a  glimmer  of 
hope. 

It  is  true,  that  in  former  epochs  of  history,  and  within 
recent  memory,  conferences  of  crowned  heads,  of  men  who 
have  at  one  period  or  another,  taken  a  part  in  an  aggres- 
sive policy,  have  generally  unsettled  the  sea  of  politics,  and 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  surface,  for,  judged  by  the 
results,  they  have  proved  antagonistic  to  the  Sovereignties 
of  smaller  States. 

There  is,  however,  an  exceptional  feature  in  this  Impe- 
rial fraternisation  in  the  capital  of  Prussia  that  gives  it  a 
hopeful  character  j  for  on  former  occasions  alliances  of 
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Emperors  have  generally  preceded  an  overt  act,  either  the 
partition  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  appeal  to  the  "  wager  of 
battle ;"  but  on  this  occasion  it  follows  the  close  of  a  pro- 
longed and  disastrous  war,  which  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  France  by  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000 
sterling  to  the  Conqueror. 

If  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  utterances  of 
Bismarck,  Andrassy,  and  Gortschakoff,  prime  ministers 
of  the  Empires  represented,  the  purposes  of  the  visit 
has  been  one  rather  of  friendship  than  of  business  (per- 
haps a  little  of  both),  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the 
veteran  soldier,  and  somewhat  to  recognise  his  great 
achievements.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Prussia  seeks  this  great 
alliance,  uneasy  with  her  great  conquests,  with  France 
thirsting  for  revenge,  and  with  difficulties  in  her  in- 
ternal administration,  of  religious  bigotry,  and  Bavarian 
disaffection. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  for  forming  this  defensive 
league,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  for  much  of 
her  proud  position  and  prosperity  may  be  traceable  to  the 
former  alliance  in  1815,  that  she  contracted  with  Austria, 
when  Waterloo  closed  the  career  of  Napoleon.  That 
alliance  carried  out  the  purposes  designed ;  for  France 
was  held  in  check  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  Europe 
remained  tranquil,  and  no  State  threatened  nor  attempted 
to  break  it  up  until  Palmerston  entered  into  the  unholy 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  France  to  wage  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  from  questions  of 
domestic  policy;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  in  con- 
solidating a  Dynasty  founded  in  usurpation  and  blood. 

Now  that  this  Imperial  Council  at  Berlin  is  over,  and 
the  distinguished  guests  have  returned  to  their  respective 
capitals,  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  it  may  really  be  looked 
upon  as  a  renewed  guarantee  of  peace;  and  the  best  evi- 
dence, in  the  absence  of  any  official  declaration,  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  by  Gortchakoff  that  nothing 
was  put  in  writing.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  each 
of  these  vast  and  overgrown  Empires  need  pre-eminently 
a  reign  of  peace  for  the  development  of  their  industrial 
and  commercial  resources,  and  nothing  can  so  largely 
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secure  this  as  their  being  mutually  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  by  a  reciprocal  engagement,  that  they  will 
neither  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  them  selves,  nor 
allow  France,  with  or  without  allies,  to  attempt  a  policy  of 
revenge.  In  this  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  unwillingness  to  discuss  questions 
hostile  to  the  Sovereignties  of  States,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia  have  given  Europe  a  pledge  that  their  policy 
shall  be  one  rather  of  consolidation  than  of  aggression,  of 
peace  rather  than  of  war,  and  by  so  doing  have  added  a 
lustre,  superior  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  festivities  in  their 
honour, — a  lustre  that  will  shed  itself  over  all  their  realms, 
that  will  inspire  their  subjects  with  confidence,  and  estab- 
lish their  Thrones  in  the  affections  of  their  peoples. 

These  are  the  elements  of  hope,  and  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  this  island  home  of  ours,  safe  by  the  arm  of 
ocean,  from  the  billows  that  agitate  the  Continent,  and 
the  throes  of  revolution  that  overwhelm  great  cities, 
may  we  not  more  calmly  survey  and  impartially  judge 
the  position. 

In  this  brief  survey  time  would  not  admit  of  passing 
in  review  all  the  great  States  of  Europe,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  consideration  of 
the  probable  issues  of  this  war  to  those  great  nations 
chiefly  concerned  in  bringing  it  about. 

That  issue  no  man  can  foretell,  however  gifted  with 
prescience,  or  careful  in  calculation ;  but  of  one  issue  we 
may  be  sure,  and  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  coming 
events  "  casting  their  shadows  before,"  is  for  freedom — 
free  government — or  the  government  by  the  people, — 
whatever  the  title  we  may  give  it. 

The  Royal  Houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  of  Hapsburg 
might  as  well  repeat  the  presumption  of  Canute  and 
his  courtiers,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  waves  of  ocean,  as 
attempt  to  resist  the  popular  wave  for  constitutional 
freedom ;  for  is  not  "  freedom  slowly  widening  and 
broadening  deeper  down  from  precedent  to  precedent." 
France  now  appears  in  the  throes  for  the  same  great 
freedom.  During  the  past  twenty  years  she  has  quietly 
submitted  her  destiny  to  the  "  man  of  December  and  of 
Sedan,"  on  the  conditions  that  she  might  be  peaceful, 
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prosperous,  and  glorious.  But,  alas,  from  the  hour  of  his 
guilty  usurpation  of  the  reins  of  government,  in  1851, 
down  to  his  ignominious  fall  at  Sedan,  in  1870,  it  has 
been  a  trusteeship  of  disaster  that  has  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  No  wonder  that  with  such  a  catalogue, 
the  suppression  of  free  speech,  and  free  thought,  the 
maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico,  with  its  consequent  calamities,  the 
murder  of  Maximilian,  and  the  bereavement  of  intellect 
to  the  Empress  Charlotte,  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  down  to  the  ill-fated  war  against 
Prussia,  amidst  all  its  horrors  and  humiliations,  that  the 
nation  with  one  voice  declares  against  Buonapartism, 
which  not  even  the  eloquence  and  character  of  Eouher 
can  revive,  and  in  favour  of  representative  government. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  this  will  be  finally  consummated 
when  the  peoples  shall  enjoy  their  legitimate  heritage  in 
the  government  of  their  respective  countries,  when  we 
would  hope  a  better,  because  a  freer  -and  more  peaceful 
polity  will  dawn  upon  the  world,  and  upon  the  smoulder- 
ing ruins  caused  by  tnis  political  earthquake  that  has 
shaken  the  foundations  of  Thrones,  swept  Dynasties  into 
oblivion,  dismembered  Empires,  shivered  Napoleonism 
into  pieces,  laying  its  idol  in  the  dust,  may  arise  a  more 
glorious  empire,  whose  benign  sway  triumphing  over  the 
passions  and  ambitions  of  man,  may  bring  the  conflicts 
of  opinions  and  disputes  between  nations  within  its 
all-embracing  influence,  the  Empire  of  .Reason,  Law,  and 
Justice,  which  can  alone  give  "greater  security  to  the 
governments  and  greater  happiness  and  contentment  to 
the  peoples." 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  Empire  has  been  laid  not 
as  at  Versailles  with  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  amid  scenes  of  carnage  and  suffering,  its 
actors  the  conquerors  of  Worth,  G-ravelotte,  and  Sedan, 
dabbled  in  the  blood  of  its  victims ;  but  at  Geneva,  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Freedom,  and  the  Cradle  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Law,  its  actors  the  foremost  men  for  in- 
tellect and  moral  worth  and  the  most  eminent  jurist- 
consuls — Great  Britain,  America,  Brazil,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland can  produce.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America  have  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this  peace- 
ful Empire  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  peoples  of  both 
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nations,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  civilised  world,  for  therein 
is  not  only  forged  a  link  that  is  destined  to  bind  these  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good- 
will, but  an  example  set  forth  to  all  civilised  governments 
(which  cannot  fail  to  have  weight  in  their  councils),  of 
referring  to  the  Arbitrament  of  Reason  and  the  Tribunal 
of  Justice  all  international  questions  of  difficulty  and 
dispute.  There  is  one  consoling  thought  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  this  war,  the  grief  that  must  be  felt  for  the 
fallen  on  both  sides,  the  humiliation  brought  on  a  gifted 
nation,  that  it  may  lead  the  Governments  to  act  on  the 
great  precedent  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington ;  for  does  it 
not,  in  trumpet  tones,  say  to  the  countries  of  Europe, 
"  Disband  your  armies  of  millions  of  men,  and  submit 
your  disputes  to  the  arbitrament  of  law  ?" 

Whether  this  is  to  be  realised  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  "  it  is  a  vision,  and  I  will  cherish  it,"  for  it  will  be 
the  advent  of  that  glorious  day  proclaimed  from  the 
heights  of  Bethlehem  by  the  anthem  of  angels,  foretold 
amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  inspirated  from  on  High  by 
the  prophets  of  old,  and  of  later  times  immortalized  by 
the  muses,  when — 

"  The  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 

And  the  battle-flag  be  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man 

The  Federation  of  the  world. 
When  the  common  sense  of  most 

Shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber, 

Wrapt  in  universal  law." 
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